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THE B. A. N. CONNECTION 


WE ALL KNOW that it takes 
a lot of effort and ener¬ 
gy to do the work we do, 
especially since we want 
to do a good job. 

But when I’m putting to¬ 
gether a 20-page emplo¬ 
yee magazine, search for 
copy for a weekly news¬ 
letter, deal with a my¬ 
riad of special projects 
that all had to be done 
"yesterday" and try to 
keep it all from falling 
* apart at the seams, I 
tend to become insular, 
forgetting that others 
have the same problems 
and frustrations as I. 

The only thing that sha¬ 
kes me out of that mood 
is meeting with other 
journalists through the 
Black Alumni Network. 

A get together at Valerie 
Wesley*s(*82)house last 
November made me realize 
that ”1 need to be with 
my own kind," black jou¬ 
rnalists and communi¬ 
cators with whom I can 
share my experiences(a- 


bout 30 Columbia Univ. 
journalism alumni and 
a. number of New York area 
journalists met informally 
Nov. 26 in Upper Montclair 
N.J.). 

I enjoy, in fact, need 
and thrive on the ex¬ 
changes we make. I lear¬ 
ned something new from 
each person I talked to 
or easedropped on. But 
most of all, I left feel¬ 
ing renewed and refreshed 
because I've made a con¬ 
nection. 

Con* t, page 3 
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WHEN GIL NOBLE broadcast the 
Oct. 11 "like It Is(WABC TV)program, 

"Crisis in Lebanon," the switchboard in 
New York lit up like a Christmas tree. 

Hundreds of callers, many of them segments 
of the Jewish community, were furious that 
the program portrayed Israel as a state 
that has oppressed Palestinian people for 
decades and has maintained a foreign po¬ 
licy tha.t aid and abets other oppressors (i.e. Israel’s wea¬ 
pon sales to South Africa). The show did not feature Noble, 
an Emmy award-winning journalist, spouting rhetoric on what 
he thinks is goining on in war-torn Lebanon. Three authori¬ 
ties—Randall Robinson, director of the lobby group Trans- 
Africa, former U.S. Senator James Abourezk of South Dakota 

and Gay McDougall, an international human rights attorney_ 

presented a view that often contrasted with recent coverage 
by the manor news media. 3 

Noble was forced by WABC to air a rebuttal show Dec. 5. Blacks 
who recently held demonstrations outside the offices of WABC 
sensed that the station may limit future content of "Like It 
Is" to local issues. ’//ABC executives denied any attempt to 
screen the schov/’s content. Local blank journalists however, 
are not buying their story yet. Les Payne, columnist and nat¬ 
ional editor of NEvVSDAY, wrote that "Like It Is" serves viewers 
who are hungry for information on what’s going on(CON’T, page 8) 
111 . i n i PEOPLE CON^T - 

THE CONNECTION («*«*.,) 

I love to sit bank and 
watch our group. We’re 
all beautiful — physi¬ 
cally, emotionally, in- 
tellectually = and we 
realize that we have a 
job to do: The best we 
can to make ourselves 
proud and to help at 
least one other person 
realize his or her dream. 

—Anne Ashton 


pressed economy; the bi¬ 
ttersweet victory of for¬ 
mer Tchula, Miss., Mayer 
Eddie Car than, who was 
recently acquitted of a 
charge of conspiracy to 
commit murder during a 
political struggle; and 
also in the Deep South, 
the release of two women 
civil rights activists 
who were accused of vo¬ 
ting fraud three years 
ago when they tried to 
register poor elderly 
blacks to vote in rural 
Alabama. 
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The Black Alumni Network has 
received a list of more than 
90 black, Hispanic and Asian 
men and women who are inter¬ 
ested in attending the Co¬ 
lumbia. Univ. Graduate School 
of Journalism in 1983-84. 

We received the list from 
admissions coordinator Mari¬ 
anne Kellogg after an ad-hoc 
committee of black journalism 
alumni told her last fall 
that we would like to boost 
the number of minority appli¬ 
cations and recruitment by 
writing to and meeting with 
p o t entia1 c andidates. 
Applications dropped sharply 
for the' 1982-83 school year. 
Twenty-seven of 47 minority 
applicants were accented to 
the GSJ.t Seventeen of those 
students enrolled out of a 
total class of 179. 

In the previous three years, 
the GSJ received an average 
of 106 minority applications, 
and an average of 45 were 
accepted to the school each 
year. The B.A.N. recruiting 
committee(Ken Jones ’81, Blanca 
Vasquez *82, David Dent '82 
and Wayne Dawkins *80)will 
seek alumni in various regions 
for help. Please write us if 
you have any suggestions or 
questions. 
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Clarence Waldron *80, says he is happy in his new posi¬ 
tion as assistant editor at Magazine in Chicago, 

even though he occasionally ifKw misses chasing fire 
engines, police cars, decision makers and other interest¬ 
ing people that were part and parcel of his former job as 
a reporter for a daily newspaper* At JET, Clarence usual¬ 
ly writes for the education, labor and medicine sections. 
He has done stories on the effect of video games on black 
children and a. report on black SAT scores... Nancy Rae 


Lewis *81, is a pro- 
for "LIKE IT IS," on 
...As we told you last 
'82, is working for 
team of columnist Jack 
ton, L).C. Jerome is 
tigative reporter for 


BAN 

PEOPLE 


duction assistant 
WABC-TV, New York, 
month, Jerome Reice 
the 


inve s tiga,tive 
Anderson in Washing- 
an on-r-the-air inves- 
Jack Anderson Confidential, 1 " a 
syndicated television show aired in 62 cities... Ted Iwere 
'82, is an editor based at the New York office of THIRD 
PRESS INTERNATIONAL, a publishing house that produces 
books and magazines. Third Press also has offices in 
London and Bulwalo, Zimbabwe... The byline of Prank Dexter 
Brown '81, appeared often in the January issue of 

BLACKENTERPRISE Magazine. His work included 
the significance of Major Owens' successful run last fall 
for a Brooklyn, N.Y. congressional seat; how the outlaw 
white-minority South African government gained a loan 
from the International Monetary Fund with U.S. support, 
against the backdrop of world protest, to aid its de- 

CONTINUED, Pg. 3 
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you want and need. 
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NOBLECCon’t)••.in Africa and the Caribbean. "In today’s 
world, it is nearly impossible to separate local concerns 
from international realities," Payne wrote. "Like It Is* 
makes a valiant attempt to balance the woeful coverage of 
Third World affairs. To attempt to silence this lone vo¬ 
ice speaking to blacks and others who wish to be informed 
is unthinkable, unbalanced, and a felony against the pub¬ 
lic need to know." 

Locally, the New York Association of Black Journalists 
is scheduled this month to present a formal response to 
the "Like It Is' programs and other issues regarding 
black media interpretations of news considered "non-black." 

Stay tuned. 


—Wayne J. Da.wkins 
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CLIMBING TO THE TOP of a Fortune 500 company is not easy. 
If you*re black or female and desperately want to get 
there, the trip can be very costly. 

That is the conclusion of George Davis and Glegg Watson, 
authors of the recently released book "Blank Life In Cor- 
porate America. " 

Davis and Watson said recently that their book showed that 
"anyone who works for any length of time in a major cor¬ 
poration will be changed." They wrote of the survival oi 
the "old boys network," the failure of meritocracy and the 
grim results of failed dreams and falling corporate per¬ 
formance. 


Their interviews with more than 160 corporate executives - 
black men, black women and white women - uncovered frust¬ 
ration, paranoia and fears that were strikingly universal. 

Some of the anger they found, which was almost always hid¬ 
den among the corporate newcomers, had to do with racism, 
sexism and backlash from ^ 

the enemies of affirma¬ 
tive action. 


what’s inside... 


They also discovered 
many black and female 
executives were angry 
that their firms often 
perpetuated the myth of 
promotions based on 
merit. 

What actually exists in 
many large companies is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 3... 


Oz Says J-Applications are up: 
See his his letter on Page 7 
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The Well is Dry...Page 2 
...And Take a Look at Page 8 
















TREASURY REPORT 


Update on revenues/expenses for newsletters 
in 1982 and 1983. 


Total 1982 Expenses: $298.04 

Postage $154.64 

Printing 73.55 

Supplies 38.60 

P.0. Box, 

(6/82-12/82) 31.25 

Toll Calls, 

BMAC news- 
letter dues_ 

Total $298.04 

Total 1982 Paid Subscriptions: $250.00 


Balance(Deficit) $ 48.04 


1983 Subscriptions: 

(from Oct.*82 to Jan. 1, *83) 
Expenses: 


1982 Deficit $48.04 
Printing 31 <>85 


P.0. Box 
(1/83-6/83) 


10.00 



29.10 


Total $118.99 


$145.00 


$118.99 


Current Balance $ 26.01 

It currently costs $32 per month Mo print 
200 8-page copies of the newsletter and 
$25 to mail them. Total mailing and prin¬ 
ting costs for 1983 are expected to be at 
least $684. The well is very dry. If you 
like us, please support us. 
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CORPORATE (Con*t from Page l)...an inner club that appar- 
ently values maleness and whiteness over everything, they 
said, even when it is not in the company 1 s best interest . 

The book is not merely an examination of the ethnic and 
sexual integration of corporate life. "We were trying 
to deal with the whole process of cloning white male be¬ 
havior in trying to succeed," Davis said. 

The book sends a message to America's corporate giants. 
The message is that many American companies have lost the 
competitive edge in the world market because they have 
effectively and unwisely locked blacks 
and females out of the centers of 
corporate power. 

The result is "business as usual" and 
the loss each year of tremendous ta¬ 
lent and potential. 

What American industry needs today, 
the authors say, is "an NBA-effect," 
allowing minorities and women to com¬ 
pete for all the jobs fairly. 

Watson and Davis talked about the 
price of overlooking and ignoring 
many of the best and brightest, and 
how it can take a personal toll on 
those who are in the corporate ocean, 
only to find themselves "trapped in the backwaters." 
Sometimes the result can be tragid. Watson and Davis 
told of an energetic, well-educated black executive who 
committed suicide after losing out on several promotions 
because of his color. The loss also left the man's 
father with tremendous guilt, for he had taught his son 
that color was not a substantial barrier, that working 
hard, and getting the right credentials would open the 
doors. 

The book also related stories of female executives who 
defined success by how many male characteristics they had 
taken on and ho?f well they could play the macho game. 

Some executives forgot who they were. As an example 
there was a black executive who rode(CON'T on Page 4) 
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CORPORATE (Con*t from 
Page 3)...around with 
skis strapped to his Mer¬ 
cedes in a desperate, al¬ 
most comical attempt to 
impress his white col¬ 
leagues. 

It didn't seem to matter 
much that he could not 
ski. 

Davis said the quest to 
forge ahead and become 
stars in corporate life 
had estranged many black 
and female executives 
from their cultural heri¬ 
tage and roots, and had 
prevented them from help¬ 
ing other blacks. 


...this article was 
written by BETTY WINSTON 
BAYE. It was published 
Dec. 27 in The Mount 
Vernon(N.Y.)DAILY ARGUS, 
where she is a staff 
writer 


He mentioned one black 
executive who controlled 
a more than $4 million 
budget, but who had not 
in four years hired ano¬ 
ther black. 

"We are dealing with bla¬ 
cks who ate corn pudding 
back in West Virginia and 
who now call it corn sou¬ 


ffle," Davis said. "They 
have accepted so many 
white male perceptions 
that they have become 
dysfunctional." 

Davis, 43, and Watson, 38, 
envisioned the book years 
ago when they were both 
young reporters with The 
WASHINGTON POST, itself 
part of the Fortune 500 
club. 
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For the past two months we mailed complementary copies of 
our newsletter to Columbia Journalism alumni from classes 
before 1§80 to let them know that we exist. The dozen or 
so newsletters returned to us by the postal service explained 
that a lot of people have been on the move. We were pleased 
however to hear from a few folks, among then 

Lezli Hope {' 11 ) of Bro- BAN oklyn and Kenneth Sim¬ 


mons ('76) of Queens.. 


PEOPLE 


Ken Jones ('81) was the 


reporter for the Jan. 3 TIME Magazine story on 

Reginald Andrews, the job-hunter from Harlen 

who gained national attention(and finally, workjwith a sponta¬ 
neous act of bravery. In December he rescued a 75-year-old 
blind man who fell into subway tracks in the path of a train 
...Thirty years ago, Jill Nelson ( 1 80)was born in Sydenham Hos¬ 
pital in Harlem. In the Dec. 28 VILLAGE VOICE, Jill wrote 
about possible afterlife for this hospital, which was shut down 
by NYC two years ago. Community organizations in Harlem have 
proposed to re-open the building as a health car facility or 
convert it to 100 units of housing for the elderly.. .Norman 
Buchanan('80) was recently promoted to operations producer of 
ABC-TV's "GOOD MORNING AMERICA." Norman is based in Washington. 


B.A.N. PEOPLE IS A COLLECTION OF NOTES ON WHAT RECENT COLUMBIA 
JOURNALISM ALUMNI ARE DOING. 
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JOBLINE. HARRQN » S National Business and Employment Weekly 
is looking for a staff writer. Free lance writer positions 
also open. Contact Katherine Welling, assistant to the editor 

at 22 Cortlandt St., NYC 10007 (212)285-5261.opening at the 

MIAMI HERALD for a sports copy editor. Contact Peter Weitzel, 
asst, managing editor-news at Herald Plaza, Miami, Fla. 33101 

.The BOCA RATON(Fla.)NEWS has openings for a city editor 

and a sports reporter. Contact John Barry, managing editor, 

P.0. Box 580. Boca Raton, Fla. 33432. The LOUISVILLE TIMES 

has openings for a reporter and copy editor for one or the 
paper's zoned neighborhood sections. Contact Linda Raymond, 
editor, neighborhood section, 525 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky., 
40202...opening at The BOSTON GLOBE for a copy editor. Contact 
Ann Moritz at 135 Morrissey BlvdV, Boston, Mass. 02107. 


MEETING MEMO 


THE NEXT MEETING OF B.A.N. 

b¥ IlTTEETTome OF 
Wayne J. Dawkins on SUNDAY 
FEBRUARY 13 AT 2:30 P.M. 
want TO SEE YOU THERE; 
WE'VE GOT SO MUCH TO DIS- 
CUSS...RSVP (914)668-3000 
or (212)410-5271 FOR AD¬ 
DRESS AND PARTICULARS. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Nam e ___—--- 

Title_____ 

Organization______ 

Address_______ _ — 

-- zip 


One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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Columbia University in the City of New York 



6 January 1983 


Ms. Betty Winston Baye 
Editor 

Black Alumni Network 

P.0. Box 2209 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 

Dear Betty: 


I've just read your December issue 
of Black Alumni Network, and I want you and 
Wayne and the others to know how much I appreciate 
your efforts. 

You'll be pleased to know that 
minority applications for 1983-4 are sharply up. 

Happy New Year to you all! 

Sincerely, 

/?v 

Osborn Elliott 

Dean 


OE: il 








TAKE A LOOK 
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If any of you in the net¬ 
work writes or broadcasts 
stories this month in re¬ 
cognition of AFRO-AMERICAN 
History Month , we would 
like to hear from you. We 
plan to present a sampling 
of works from around the 
nation in March so please 
send us your work. If you 
intend to send us some¬ 
thing, please get it to us 
before Friday Feb. 18. 


North Carolina A&T State 
Univ. is sponsoring 
their Sixth Annual MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS CAREERS 
CONFERENCE March 25-26 
at A&T Memorial Student 
Union, Greensboro, N.C. 
Keynote speakers in¬ 
clude William Raspberry 
(WASHINGTON POST)$ Gil" 
Noble ("LIKE IT IS"). 

The will be a special 
workshop on "Improving 
the Image of Blacks in 
the Media." 

For information call: 
(919)379-7582. 


Applications are now being accepted for the Editi n g 
, ;L„ for Minority .Tm'rnaliBtB in ■ 

Tte^rogra, is seven weeks of *"^n»ve t sm 
work an creditors, at daily newspapers For infer 


mation, contact Deborah Castellan 
(602)626-5777. 


coordinator, 
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UPDATE: MINORITY APPLICATIONS ARE UP 

It appears likely than an increased number of minority 
students will be admitted to the fall class of the 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism, 
reversing a one-year decline. 

Associate Dean Carolyn Lewis said late last month that 
of a total of more than 700 applicants for 1983-4, more 
than 100 are black, Hispanic or Asian. Forty-seven 
applied last year. 

Among the indicators showing a turnaround next falls A 
sharp rise in applicants; candidates with strong aca¬ 
demic credentials; and according to school officials; a 
commitment to stick with journalism as a career. 

Lewis defined commitment as applicants who had worked on 
their college newspaper, free-lanced, interned at news 
organizations or worked a year or two on newspapers. 

Associate Professor Luther Jackson said about two-thirds 
of the candidates accepted to the G.S.J. have some jour¬ 
nalism experience. 

Of the 47 minorities who applied in 1982, only 17 enrol¬ 
led for 1983-4. The drop in minorities alarmed school 
officials and alumni. CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 


NEW HEAT: A hot op- IT'S TAX TIME : Some 

portunity for free- Titformr tips for journalists, 

lancers. Page 8. imoiu*..,. Page 3# 
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MEDIA BRIEFS: 


Gil Noble, producer & host of "Like It is," 
the awarding-winning black public affairs 
TV show, was on shaky ground last fall 
after his "Crisis In Lebanon" program drew 
fire from the powerful American Israeli 
lobby. 

It appears however that the controversy 
strengthened the position of Noble and 
his program, which is broadcast from New 
York City, Strength came from loyal viewers who ral¬ 
lied around Noble and pressured WABC-TV When it appear¬ 
ed that the station was going to alter the content of 
the show. 



"Like It Is" has continued its Sunday afternoon broad¬ 
casts, free from the station management prescreening 
episodes or limiting it to analysis of ONLY domestic 
issues of interest to black and brown people. 


Amsterdam Nerns 


A strike by employees of The 
N.Y.C, 1 s oldest black weekly' 
newspaper, entered its fifth week j. this month. Ne¬ 
gotiations were deadlocked between management and near¬ 
ly 40 employees who are represented by The Newspaper 
Guild. 


Employees walked out Feb. 1 when management asked them 
to work a four—day week and take a 20 percent cut in 
pay in order to ease operating losses that threaten the 
life of the newspaper. 

The 75-year—old newspaper once had a circulation of 
80,000 in the 1960s. Currently, The AMSTERDAM NEWS 
has a readership of less than 45,000. 


CONTINUED on Page 7 
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COUNTDOWN TO APRIL 15: 

TAX TIPS FOR JOURNALISTS 

The annual deadline nears for filing federal income 
taxes. People in the news media can take advantage 
of numerous tax credits and deductions. 

If you think you have substantial deductions, a best 
bet is to file the 1040 long form and itemize work- 
related expenses. Should you feel you need an ac¬ 
countant to figure your taxes, get to one soon. A 
New York City firm that does returns for many jour¬ 
nalists says that after February it needs at least 
two weeks to review an individual’s tax data and re¬ 
turn it in time for clients to file. 

Tax experts say news people should be aware of the 
following job-related deductions: 

* The cost of professional journals and other maga¬ 
zines, books or newspapers that may be used as source 
material. 

* The cost of professional and union dues, also con¬ 
ference, seminar and convention expenses. 

* Mileage, gas, insurance and depreciation from using 
your car on the job or for free-lancing. 

Free-lancers, be aware that living expenses are fre¬ 
quently deductible. For example, free-lancers should 
be able to deduct a fraction of housing, utility and 
home-office furniture expenses because their homes 
would be considered offices. 

Remember, file early if possible. 


MEETING 


of The BLACK ALUMNI NETWORK is 
set for Sunday March 6, 2:30 
p.m. at the home of Wayne Daw¬ 
kins in Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Please call (914)668-3000, work 
or (914)668-4410 if you plan 
to attend. 
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UPDATE(Con't from page 1),..During the three school 
years before 1982-3, an average of 106 minorities ap¬ 
plied to the G.S.J,, and more than a third of appli¬ 
cants were accepted. 

In 1982-3, the cost of attending the G.S.J. — tuition 
was $8,200 — appeared to scare away many minorities 
interested in applying. Tuition this fall will leap 
to more than $9,000 said Lewis. Nevertheless, appli¬ 
cants for this fall appear willing to make the invest¬ 
ment, and officials say they are working harder to in¬ 
crease scholarships and financial aid. 

The Black Alumni Network actively encouraged minorities 
interested in journalism as a career to apply this fall 
Ken Jones *81, Blanca Vasquez *82 and David Dent '82 of 
the network's recruiting committee sent letters to se¬ 
veral dozen alumni in late January asking them to write 
or speak to candidates and 
encourage them to complete 
their applications. 

A second mailing went out 
to the candidates that same 
month to inform them of al¬ 
umni in their area who would 
be available to answer ques¬ 
tions and explain what they 
should expect at the G.S.J. 

B.A.N. was able to reach 
many applicants because we 
requested and received a 
list of more than 90 candi¬ 
dates last year from the 
G.S.J. 

During the admissions process 
for the coming year, at least 
three minority students in 
the current class read appl¬ 
ications and made recommen¬ 
dations to the school admis¬ 
sions committee. 
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•••It was only a matter of time before companies in 
the lucrative video game market would push sex and 
violence as home entertainment. Frank Dexter Brown 
*81, wrote about this disturbing phenomenon for'the 


February issue of 


BLACK ENTERPRISE 

Magazine. Games 


that have sparked 

cries of protest 


include "Firebugs, 1 

a maze game where 

BAN 

the player*s goal 

is arson, and 

PEOPLE 

"Custer’s Revenge,' 

a military action 

game that promotes 

violence and rape 


as an amusing game 

critics say...The 


Feb. B.E. also 

featured articles - 


by Janice Greene 


*82, who wrote a how-to piece on getting quality vo¬ 
cational training while avoiding rip-offs; Jill Nelson 
*80, wrote about the largest transaction to date be¬ 
tween an African nation and a black American business — 
an agreement between the Nigerian state of Anambra and 
Garland Enterprises in Ohio to renovate an existing 
plant in Africa and begin construction of a $43 mil¬ 
lion steel mill; and David J. Dent *82, wrote about 
an organization of unemployed teen-agers that boycotted 
stores in their Brooklyn neighborhood until the mer¬ 
chants compromised and hired more than 20 part-timers. 
The teen-age group said similar boycotts will spring 
up within the next two years in response to black teen¬ 
age joblessness, which stands CONTINUED on Page 7 
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TORTTINTF* The Phi lade phi a DAILY NEWS , a Knight-Ridder 
u Newspaper, was expanding their business desk 

and they were looking for reporters to fill 
position. This tip comes from our man in Philly. No 
other details were immediately available... FLORIDA 
NURSING NEWS in Port Lauderdale, Pla. has a continual 
need for freelance writers to do newspaper length arti¬ 
cles. Steady work is available for Florida free-lancers. 
Occasional assignment for those in other states. Queries 
accepted but most work is on assignment. Experience with 
medical writing nice but not necessary. Good work for 
a newspaper reporter or editor who needs extra cash. 
Contact Maryann Haggerty, managing editor(305)748-3660. 
...GANNETT CO. INC. has from time to time reporter, 
copyeditor anil other editing positions on its 89 daily 
newspapers. Candidates are not hired by the corporate 
office in Rochester and placed on newspapers. Instead, 
qualified candidates are refered when editors announce 
openings. Those interested in any editorial spots 
should send a resume, 6 to 12 samples of their work and 
a letter outlining the kind of challenge sought and in¬ 
dicate whether there are any geographic or circulation- 
size restrictions in their search. Salary requirements 
should also be noted. Send to Phil Currie, director of 
news staff development or Mary Kay Blake, assistant 
director, GANNETT CO. INC., Lincoln Tower. Rochester, 

N.Y. 14604...The Stamford ADVOCATE (Conn.) has openings 
for reporters and copyeditors from time to time. One 
to three years of newspaper experience is desired. Sa¬ 
lary range for editorial positions $250-$350. Contact 
Robert Heisler, m.e., 75 Tresser Blvd., Stamford, Conn. 
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PEOPLE (Con't from Page 5)...air 50 percent or more in 
many major cities... Betty Winston Baye *80, was on the 
airwaves of WLIB-AM in New York City last month. Betty 
was involved in a retrospective on the turbulent 1960s 
and the black right*s struggle with author Amiri Baraka 
and Hollis Lynch, a Columbia University history profes¬ 
sor. . .Sabrina Courtney '81, currently works for New 
Jersey JOB CORPS as administrative assistant to the 
director. Sabrina lives in Plainfield, N.J. 


B.A.N. PEOPLE IS A COLLECTION OP NOTES ON WHAT RECENT 
COLUMBIA JOURNALISM ALUMNI ARE DOING. 


BRIEFS (CON'T from page 2)...Last 
month when George Davis and Glegg 
Watson, co-authors of "Black Life 
in Corporate America," were to speak 
in N.Y.C. at a program sponsored by 
Black Women in Publishing, it had to 
be cancelled. 

That's because more than 100 people 
showed up to hear both authors at a 
room with space for only 50. The 
Davis and Watson show went on when it 
was moved to more spacious quarters 
at "Black Rock," the CBS Building. 
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TAKE A LOOK 


is a black literary magazine sche¬ 
duled to premiere this fall and 
publish quarterly. The magazine is 
focus on the work of new and lesser- 
known black writers. NEW HEAT is 
looking for drama and literary cri¬ 
ticism pieces, also poetry, graphics, 
art and photography. The magazine is 
edited by Akua Lezli Hope, G.S.J. *77, and it intends 
to provide a national forum for black writers. 

All written work should be accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, a brief bio and list of publi¬ 
cations. Art and photos must be in black and white and 
preferably 8” x 10.” Work that has been previously 
published must be identified. For more information 
write to NEW HEAT at G.P.O. 2222A, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202. 


NtW 

HLAT 
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IN THIS ISSUE : 
Jobseeker tips, 4 & 5> 
Family Feud, 2 
B.A.N. PEOPLE, 7 


LOOKING FOR WORK 

OPENING DOORS TO THE NEWSROOM: 
REALISTIC THINKING CAN HELP 


It's almost that time 
again. Soon, Columbia 
journalism students will 
graduate and join an army 
of people desperately 
searching for jobs in the 
news media. 

This issue is devoted to 
giving a few realistic tips on 
journalistic job-hunting. 

For those who already have 
experience, your master's will be a 
great asset. But for others with¬ 
out experience, and little or no 
clips, the job search will only be 
a little easier because you have 
an advanced degree. 


Many Network members discovered 
quickly that the name of the game 
in this business is experience, even 
though it*s getting more 
difficult to find people 
who will give you experi¬ 
ence unless you already 
have experience. 

Our first suggestion is that 
you prepare yourself for entry level 
salary offers that will not be commer- 
surate with your education. 

Ibis will no doubt convince 
friends and family that you should 
have gotten an MBA or a law degree 
instead. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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family feud 

The Dean calls the com- 
plainers "two or three 
sour apples." The assoc¬ 
iate dean thinks "the fa¬ 
culty hates me" because 
she’s a woman and was pro¬ 
moted over others who had 
been there longer^ 

One "sour apple," a 
tenured professor, says 

"nothing is going on at 
the school in terms of 
leadership." 

If this sounds like 
the plot for a new soap 
opera, it isn’t. Rather, 
it is the state of affairs 
at Columbia J-School as 
reported in The NEW YORK 
TIMES Sun. March 20. 

In a lengthy piece, 
Jonathan Friendly aired 
the J-School’s dirty 
laundry. The article 
implied that Sylvester^ 
Stallone might want to 
film the next flight on 
the 7th floor at the 
J-School: 

"In this corner, ladies 
and gentlemen, Dean Oz 
Elloitir and Associate 
Carolyn Lewis. 

"And in the other corner 
folks, we have professors 
Melvin Mencher and Penn 
Kimball." 


The losers in the fight, 
ladies and gentlemen, are 
the students, who pay 
almost $10,000 to view 
spectacle._ 

PEOPLE (Con*t) are owned by 
Westchester/Rockland 

Newspapers. Fred Smith 

*8l, recently left the 
daily Oakland, Cal. TRI¬ 
BUNE, where he was a spo¬ 
rt swri ter, to join The 
MONCLARION, a weekly Bay 
area newspaper, where he 
plans to do a lot of 
in-depth writing. 

BAN^ewsl^tterT^uSfTsfieTTy'^ 
the close of 1980 of the Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism for minority alumni 
and others in the corrmunicatione 
field. 

Editors: Wayne Daukins 

Betty Winston Baye 

Production and Design: 

Anne Ashton 


Published monthly since July 1980 

Yearly subscription is $10.00 
Please contact: 

BAN NEWSLETTER 

P.0. Box 2209 

Mt. Vernon , NY 10550 

Make checks payable to BAN. 
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WORK (Continued) 

Nevertheless, try to psych 
yourself into believing that "it's 
not really about money." 

It is not unusual for starting 
salaries at small- and medium-sized 
newspapers, radio and television 
stations to be less than the cost 
of a year's study at Columbia. 
Salaries offered often range between 
$180 and $250 a week. If you get 
$250 or above, you're definitely 
blessed. 

But don't sneeze at those low- 
paying jobs. Without experience, 
unless you have a relative with 
clout or a Godparent at the J- 
School, you're probably not going 
to walk right into the newsrooms 
of The Washington Post, The New 

York Times or ABC News in Los 

Angeles . 

In reality, most of the 
HersGhel Walkers of jour¬ 
nalism — the ones who 
pull down those disgusting 
megabucks — probably 
started at some small 
operation where they were 
all underpaid and over¬ 
worked, but got opportu¬ 
nities to cover stories 
it would take tw© or three 
years to get at a larger 
operation,. 


Just remember' You are not a 

jock! 

If you're prepared to relocate, 
which many people must do to get 
their first shot, collect as much 
data as you can about the place 
where you intend to go. 

For example, will you be the 
"only one?" And, if so, can you 
deal with that? Will the salary 
you've been offered permit you to 
live like a human being, or a 
fugitive from a plantation? What 
kind of social life exists? If 
there's not much, can you deal 
with that? 

there's nothing worse than 
wasting time and energy going 
somewhere where you won't be happy, 
or even worse, where you will do 
nothing but suffer. 

Don't get depressed if you 
can't find a job in the field 
right after graduation; it's not 
unusual. Some folks don't find 
work for months, and seme have had 
to wait for more than a year. 

What we suggest is that you 
ward off the "unemployed blues" 
by planning. 

Spend some time now, creative¬ 
ly thinking of ways you can make 
money while trying to nail down 
that first journalism job. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 











JILL NELSON, free-lance writer, New York 

"If you free-lance, should have a job be¬ 
cause the financial rewards are not great. 

It's very hard to make $25,000 a year, so 
you should have real clear reasons why you 
are doing it — either your politics de¬ 
mand it, or your lifestyle demands it, or 
your value system demands it, but you sho¬ 
uldn't become a free-lancer because you 
think it's a job that pays money. It ain't. 

"Be clear that a percentage of your work 
you will do because your heart is in it, 
and another percentage is to pay the bills. 

That's your JOB, and the "J" is shaped 
like a hook." 

DAVID D^ PORTER, assista 
The Cha 

"Too many people feel co 
work in major newspaper 
York, Los Angeles and Ch 
world of regional, subur 
newspapers where there i 
to be done. 

"There are also more opp 
a variety of newspaper j 
markets." 


DIANN BURNS, reporter/assoc, producer 
Independent Network News 

"If you know that broadcast(journalism) is 
what you want, don't go after the obvious, 
i.e. a job as a reporter in a big city. It 
is best to set your sights on the best pos- ......More Adv 

sible places to get training. Go to a news 
operation in a smaller city or try to get 
an internship at a small station. Intern¬ 
ships often don't pay anything, but you 
can learn fast and get the most experience 
by doing a lot of different things." 


SOME AC 

TO JOBHUNTING J - SC 
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:hool graduates 


nt city editor 
rlotte(NC) News 

mpelled to look for 
markets like New 
icago. There*s a 
ban and even rural 
s important work 

ortunities to learn 
obs in the smaller 
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ANDREA PAYNE, features editor 

Soap Opera Digest 

"I originally wanted to work on a daily 
newspaper as a general assignment reporter 
and do day-to-day deadline writing. I thou¬ 
ght it would be the best way. But that did¬ 
n’t pan out. I just went to the next best 
thing and this job gave me an opportunity 
to get experience and clips. 1*11 probably 
stay in the magazine industry.” 

OTHER TIP: Invest in a professionally done 
resume. "Interviewers don’t know who you 
are or what you are about, so it*s impor¬ 
tant ." 


CLARENCE WALDRON , assistant editor 

Jet Magazine, Chicago 
(former reporter, The 
Atlantic City(NJ)Press) 

"Looking for work is a full-time job in it¬ 
self. Every day you should do something re¬ 
lated to job-hunting. At home, stay at your 
typewriter and each day send out several 
resumes or letters. Also keep your clips in 
order. 

"You should realize that looking for work 
can be frustrating and depressing. You can 
keep up your self-esteem while looking by 
keeping in touch with classmates who are 
also' looking so you don’t feel isolated." 
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The DETROIT NEWS has several openings for 
JOHLINE : general assignment reporters on their city 

and suburban desks. For information contact 

Lionel Linder, executive editor (313)222-2300. 

The Port Chester, N.Y. DAILY ITEM had an opening for 
a police/general assignment reporter. Hours are 
from 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. weekdays and a Friday/ 
Saturday shift once every six weeks. The reporter 
would do deadline writing and be responsible for 
coverage of police departments in five municipali¬ 
ties that have a combined population of 130,000. 

For information call Acting Editor John Gambrill 
at (914)939-0800. 


RITA THOMPSON , producer 

WTNH-TV, New Haven, Conn. 
"Get to know the mechanics of news, also 
the cosmetics. If you send a tape, make 
sure the stories are short and concise. 
The average story should be 60 to 75 sec¬ 
onds long. Two minutes is too long. 


Advice(Con*t from 
centerfold) 


"If you’re in the tape, make sure you look 
good or you’re shown in your best light. 

If you don't, a producer or news executive 
won’t take the time to find out your merits 
as a journalist." 
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Reporting at 30,000 Feet for JET Magazine: Clarence 
Waldron , *80, recently interviewed super song stylist 
Ella Fitzgerald: while cruising high aboard a jet over 
Denver, Clarence also has a story in this month's 
EBONY Magazine on the man behind the Broadway musical 
"Dreamgirls"..... Barbara Nelson , *80, of Croton, N.Y. 
spent February out West in Los Angeles. She was re¬ 
searching a book on form UN representative Ralph Bunche 
at the UCLA Special Collection Library. Barbara said 
her sifting uncovered a heated debate during the 1940s 


between Bunche and 
over the Palestine 
late 1940s..... ... 
Baye, »80, reporter 
Vernon, N.Y. DAILY 
vice-president of 


BAN 

PEOPLE 


W.E.B. Dubois 
Armistice of the 
Betty Winston 
for the Mount 
ARGUS, was elected 
the New York 


Association of Black Journalists last month. The or¬ 
ganization also elected Marilyn Milloy, '82, corres¬ 
pondent for Long Island, N.Y. NEWSDAY parlamentarian 
of the NYABJ. Last month Betty also served as moderator 
of "Urban Education in Crisis," a program that featured 
John Davis, former chairman of a Harlem school district 
and currently executive editor of the N.Y. AMSTERDAM 

NEWS. Sandra James , *81, joined the staff of the 

Mamaroneck, N.Y. DAILY TIMES as an education reporter 
in late February...David J. Dent , *82, has done some 
reporting as a stringer last month for the Port Chester 
N.Y. DAILY ITEM. Both newspapers ( CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 



















WORK (Continued) 

If you've thought about free¬ 
lancing as a way to survive, 
contact publications before grad¬ 
uation to see what kind of articles 
they want and how much they pay. 

Most free-lancing Network mem¬ 
bers, even those who are doing well, 
report that the going can be tough. 
They recommend that you have a few 
bucks stashed away or at least one 
or two affluent relatives you haven't 
already turned off by begging off 
them while you were trying to 
get through school. 

We know what some people have 
said, but we also strongly urge you 
not to bypass job opportunities at 
Black publications, community news¬ 
papers and small news services. 

You'll not only be doing a service 
for the community, but you'll meet 
many people who will be interested 
in helping you get to where you want 
to go. 
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If your job interest is tele¬ 
vision, radio or cable, and you 
can't get paid employment right 
away, do some volunteer work. 

You'll get experience, and once 
again, the contacts will prove 
invaluable. 

If you're not fortunate 
enough to get a job rightr 
away, don't be jealous of 
those who do. Have 

lunch with than. Meet seme of the 
people they work with. You just 
might get noticed, and get a job 
as well. 

Finally, when you do get a 
journalism job, don't be selfish . 
Tell other people about job oppor¬ 
tunities where you work. And 
please don't forget "where you came 
from," or lose sight of all the 
folks who helped crack the door 
so you could walk in. 

—Betty Winston Baye 
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AD-GITATION: 


MEDIA GROUP PUSH 
FOR BETTER IMAGES 


BEFORE the 1970s, only- 
whites suffered from bad 
breath, ring around the 
collar and underarm odor, 
according to commercials 
and print advertisements. 

Then, on the heels of 
the struggle for equality, 
Madison Avenue "discover¬ 
ed” black people. Now that 
blacks are more visible 
than ever in advertisements^ 
efforts are needed to a- 
void offensive stereoty¬ 
pes that often occur. 

In Charlotte, N.C.., an 
organization of blacks in 
the news media and public 
relations released results 
last month of its monitor¬ 
ing of how blacks are por¬ 
trayed in TV, newspaper, 
magazine and radio adver¬ 
tising. 


Since December, Ad 
Watch , a committee oF the 
Black Media Association , 
contacted 10 companies 
ranging from candy maker 
Peter Paul Cadbury to the 
U.S. Postal Service to 
either criticize them for 
the use of ads that they 
felt stereotyped or ignor¬ 
ed black people or compli¬ 
ment companies that depict 
blacks in positive roles 
or as ordinary people. 

Five companies contac¬ 
ted by Ad Watch were cri¬ 
ticized and five were pra¬ 
ised. Half of the compan¬ 
ies replied, either defen¬ 
ding their ads, apologiz¬ 
ing for ads that appeared 
offensive or acknowledging 
compliments from Ad Watch. 

CON 1 T, Pg. 2 
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The following ads were 
i criticized: 

* Ac*cent Flavor Enhancer 
— for a series of ads 
featuring Sarah Rawls, who 
stereotyped' black women as 
"inarticulate, gruff and 
somehow only able to cook 
chicken," said Ad Watch. 

Kenyon & Eckardt, the 
ad agency for Ac 1 cent, 
apologized' for appearing 
offensive and said it wo¬ 
uld consider the organi¬ 
zation's comments when 
developing future commer¬ 
cials. 

In the same reply how¬ 
ever, the ad agency de¬ 
fended the use of Rawls 
in the ads, calling her 
"lively and at home in the 
kitchen." 

* Peter Paul Cadbury — 

for its York Peppermint 
Hattie commercial fea¬ 
turing a young black wo¬ 
man who clowns for her 
white co-workers, slapping 
her side and twisting her 
hips to convey the joy she 
gets from eating a pepper¬ 
mint pattie. , 

A Peter Paul Cadbury ! 
spokesman said the charac¬ 
ters in the ad engaged in 
"exaggerated performances j 
to enhance humor," and re—' 
eeived no other complaints. 


* The Wall Street Journal 
— for running a series of 
ads on their op-ed page 
that portrayed racial eq¬ 
uality in South Africa. 

Peter Kann> The Journal's 
associate publisher re¬ 
plied;, "I can understand 
your displeasure with the 
South African advertise¬ 
ments but the paper ran 
the ads because they(The 
Journal)were not discri¬ 
minatory and any adver¬ 
tiser who is willing to 
pay the price can run ads 
on the op-ed page." 
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* The U.S. Postal Service 
— for an Express Mail 
ad that showed a typical 
American business office 
with three white males, 
but no women or blacks. 
The Postal Service said 
they try to reflect the 
total U.S. population in 



their ads but the ad cited 
has so few characters they 
could not include women or 
minorities. Copies of other 
Express Mail ads using 
blacks were sent to Ad 
Watch. 

* Gallo Winery(makers of 
Thunderbird Wine) — for 
its ’’What's the word? 
Thunderbird,” series of 
ads that portrayed middle- 
class blacks as fanciers 
of cheap wine. 

The following ads were 
praised: 

* Burger King—- for an 
ad featuring a black fa¬ 
ther and son. Burger King 
said they always try to 


portray minorities in po- 
i sitive roles and they 
thanked Ad Watch for the 
letter. 

* Sedret Deodorant — for 
a commercial featuring a 
black father and his dau¬ 
ghter on her wedding day. 

* A magazine ad for a 
Tulsa, Okla., electrical 

! distributor. 

* A Scott bathroom tissue 
ad featuring a young cou¬ 
ple moving into a new home. 

* A Charlotte Transit Sys¬ 
tem ad featuring a black 
bus driver. 


Ad Watch sends out pos¬ 
itive and negative letters 
to companies each month. 

Rosalyn Gist Porter is 
the chairperson of the or¬ 
ganization. 

Anyone concerned about 
the portrayal of blacks in 
advertisementsPan contact: 
The BLACK MEDIA ASSOCIATION* 
POST OFFICE BOX 33771 
CHARLOTTE, N.C* 28233 
(704)364-3342 


COLUMBIA J-ALUMNI 
SPRING MEETING: 

Friday, May 6, 6:30 pa 
at Low Memorial. Three 
alumni are to receive 
awards. 
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1983 Paid Subscriptions 
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= $ 95.55 


= $ 77.91 
= $ 4.12 

= $177.58 | 


SHE BECOMES 
A FELLOW 


Jill Nelsom, »80 f was 
one of 15 people sel¬ 
ected from nearly 300 
as a recipient of a 
1983-84 Charles H, 
Revsoir Fellowship. 


TEAGUE TALK 

Bob Teague, reporter for News4 
(WNBC-TV)New York and author of 
" Live and Off-Color ? Newsbis ." 
his stinging critique of local 
TV news, told the New York 
Association of Black Journal¬ 
ists last month that television 
news has to get out of show 
business and back into jour¬ 
nalism business, 

"Sixty-five percent of the Am¬ 
erican people depend on tele¬ 
vision news. We do a disservice 
by not telling the facts. We 
are the unofficial adjuncts of 
the democratic process," Teague 
said. 

Aspiring TV journalists should 
be aware of criteria some TV 
news executives consider for 
success. One of them, said Tea¬ 
gue, was the galvanic skin or 
"sweatgland response," where 
viewers are tested to see if a 
particular news personality ex¬ 
cites them. 

Teague said KNIT-TV in Los An¬ 
geles fired 23 newspeople once 
because viewers turned the® off 
since they were not turned on. 


Beginning this Sep¬ 
tember, Jill will re¬ 
ceive a school year 
of tuition-free study 
at any of Columbia 
iUniversity's depart¬ 
ments as well as a 
$17,500 stipend. 

The fellowship is 
'aimed at providing 
opportunities for 
people who are com¬ 
mitted to "the future 
of New York City." 

Jill intends to study 
public policy planning, 
fiscal planning, eco¬ 
nomics and history. 

She stopped screaming 
for joy long enough 
to tell us, "this is 
an absolute pleasure, 
makes it possible for 
me to continue doing 
the work I have been 
doing* a ^d do it better. 

Jill is a contributing 
editor for BLACK ENTER¬ 
PRISE Magazine and the 
VILLAGE VOICE. 

C0N*T, Pg. g 
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MEETING: 

i Sunday May 22, 3 p.m., 
at the home of Ken 
Jones, 328 E. 90th St., 
Apt. 5B, in Manhattan. 
Please RSVP with Ken 
(212)427-5748, or 
Betty, Wayne (914)668- 
3000 . 

FELLOW/c on 1 t 

Kudos are also due to 
Osborne Elliott, dean 
of the journalism 
school. Jill said he 
wrote the recommenda¬ 
tion that apparently 
caused the fellowship's 
trustees to sit up and 
take notice of her ap¬ 
plication . 

Interested in applying 
for a 1984-85 fellow¬ 
ship? Contact Paula 
Coleman, 420 W. 116th 
St., New York, N.Y. 
10027. 


CAREER INFORMATION 
WORKSHOPS 

May 18 : How Free-lancers 
Can Work Effectively wi¬ 
th Literary agents, 

June 15 : Overlooked op¬ 
portunities in Public 
Relations. 

Both workshops 12:30-1:30 
p.m., 330 W. 34th St., 7th 
floor, NYC. Open to Colum¬ 
bia J-Alumni. 


ARE YOU TIRED AND RUN¬ 
DOWN and need a vaca¬ 
tion after months of 
chasing down stories or 
editing them? Well, 
here's a chance to get 
away. A beautifully de¬ 
corated, third-floor, 
oceanview apartment on 
Martha's Vineyard is 
available for weekly or 
monthly rental during 
June, July and August at 
reasonable rates. For 
more information, call 
Jill Nelson at (212) 
864-4390. 


Jobline 


ELAN, a magazine geared to an upscale black 
women audience, is looking for articles from 
free-lance writers. Looking for stories on 
careers, money and business management. Pay scales: 400- 
word reviews =$75, 800-word articles = $150, 2,500-word 
features = $450. Send your query to Louis C. Young, Jr., 
managing editor, ELAN, c/o Renee House of Publishing, Box 
60680-8257, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 
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•...•Howard Miller; •81, was hired as a staff reporter 
for The LOUISVILLE TIMES ’'neighbors” section in March, 
after free-lancing for The Times for more than a year 
..... David Peterkin . *82, joined WNEW-TV in New York City 
as a production assistant last March..... Marilyn MiHoy . 
•82, of NEWSDAY stopping in Washington, D.C., last month 
(April 17) to report about the growing pains of the 13- 
year-old Congressional Black Caucus.....Ken Jones, *81, 
starts this month as a staff writer for TIME TEIiETEXT 
Service after a one-year stint as a writer with PYI, Time 
Inc.*s in-house magazine. Time Teletext is an information 
and entertainment service that allows viewers to get in¬ 
television screen 
we found out that 
is now a reporter 
York when we caug- 
porting a story 
tamination on Long 
formerly with NEW 
(WNET-TV)• 


BAN 

PEOPLE 


formation from their 
or home computer.... 

Rolanda Watts . *81, 

£teWS4(WNBC-TV)New 
ht her on the air re- 
about pesticide con- 
IsLand. Rolanda was 

JERSEY NIGHTLY NEWS . _ 

Wayne Dawkins . '80, will serve a second two-year term(l983- 
85; on ike executive committee of the Columbia Journalism 
Alumni Association. The association organizes two programs 
each year — the fall meeting in November, where alumni are 
invited to hear a debate by a panel of journalists(lasy 
year the topic was "When the Journalist Becomes the Story”) 
and the Spring meeting where several alumni are presented 

awards for career excellence.May was "twofer month" at 

BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine for Janice Greene . *82, David J. 
Dent . *82, Jill Nelson *80, and Issac Fergusson . *81. They 
each wrote two articles for the magazine.7. frrank Dexter 
Brown . *81, a B.E. associate editor, also wrotea piece 
for that issue..... Betty Winston Baye , *80, and Jill Nelson 
will appear in separate segments on the new ESSENCE tele¬ 
vision show. The weekly program will debut May 5 on WPIX- 
TsV in New York City. 


THERE’S HOPE OUT THERE for folks about to graduate and 
start careers in the media. A survey by the Newspaper 
Fund found that more than half of last year's 187600 
Journalism and communications graduates found work. 
Daily and weekly newspapers hired 3,000, TV and radio 
hired 1,800, Magazines 600, news services 360.(BMA) 
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“CABLE TV: 

ITS IMPACT ON URBAN AMERICA” 

is the theme of the second annual 
Minorities in Cable Conference, 

May 19-21 at the Columbia Univ. 
School of International Affairs. 

Panels and workshops will be 
conducted by cable industry ex¬ 
perts, community leaders, gov¬ 
ernment officials and media pro¬ 
fessionals. Topics include pro¬ 
gramming, policy issues, new 
technologies, franchising and 
training and employment. Con¬ 
ference fees are $90.00 for non- 
MIC members, $80.00 for members. 

Contact: Minorities in Cable, 
Rockefeller Station, P.0. Box 1691 
New York, N.Y. 10185. 
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EXPECT RISE IN J-MINORITIES 


Minority enrollment during the 1982-83 school year 
at Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism 
slumped to its lowest levels in years. 

Only 10 percent of the approximately 180-student 
class was black, Hispanic or Asian — quite a drop from 
previous years, when minority enrollment was about 25 
percent. 

Dean Osborn Elliott told a large gathering of alumni 
last month that "he had hope and expectation" that mi¬ 
nority representation would rise to about 20 percent of 
this fall's class. 

Con't, Page 3 


AIRTIME: For 1 Quality 

Judy Simmons, talk radio per¬ 
sonality for WLIB-AM, New York, a 
black-owned news and information 
station, told about 40 newspeople 
last month that it was important 
that they try to demystify and 
deglamorize broadcast media. 

Simmons spoke May 5 before a 
gathering of the New York Assoc¬ 
iation of Black Journalists. 

She explained that journal¬ 
ists were often guilty of hiding 

Con't, Page 3 
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*83 GRADS 
ON THE MOVE 


Like an accordion, in 
the 1980s, much of broad¬ 
cast journalism expanded, 
some daily newspapers 
meanwhile, contracted. 

The situation apparently 
did not phase the Class 
of 1983 this spring be¬ 
cause we were told that 
many people who have jobs 
opted for the print medi¬ 
um. Among minority stu¬ 
dents, some have either 
secured jobs or were in¬ 
terviewing with the Wil- 
mington(Del.)NEWS-JOURNAL, 
Los Angeles TIMES, NEWS¬ 
WEEK Magazine and the Dal¬ 
las TIMES-HERALD. One of 
the few people with a 
broadcast job was supposed 
to be heading for NBC News 
in Los Angeles as a resea¬ 
rcher. Other graduates are 
returning home to Zimbabwe 
and South Africa, or are 
Americans looking for work 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Turning to awards, we hear 
that Patricia Calloway was 
cited for "overcoming fi¬ 
nancial and physical dif¬ 
ficulties while maintain¬ 
ing high standards," dur¬ 
ing her year at the GSJ. 

In December, Patricia gave 
birth to a daughter. 


June 16-26 marks Ten Days of Action 
in South Africa. The period has been 
observed by the Third World communi¬ 
ty with expressions of solidarity 
toward liberation movements in Sou¬ 
thern Africa, i.e., the African Na¬ 
tional Congress(ANC)and the South 
West Africa People*s Organization 
(SWAPO)• Ten Days of Action is mar¬ 
ked by mass demonstrations. 


BAN newsletter is published by ■ 
the class of 1980 of the Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism for minority alumni 
and others in the corrmunications 
field. 

Editors: Wayne Davkins 

Betty Winston Baye 

Production and Design: 

Anne Ashton 


Published monthly since July 1980 

Yearly subscription is $10.00 
Please contact: 

BAN NEWSLETTER 

P.O. Box 2209 

Mt. Vernon., NY 10550 
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J-Minorities (Con't) 


The sticker shock of rising 
tuition costs, shrinking 
government loans and finan¬ 
cial aid and the gloomy fi¬ 
nancial prospects for the 
newspaper industry last 
year apparently scared away 
many prospective minority 
applicants, said Elliott. 

Despite the high price of 
attending the J-school this 
fall(more than $9,000, up 
from $8,200 in 1982-83)many 
minorities are willing to 
face the challenge. 

In all, about 850 people 
applied for 180 spots at 
the school. More than 100 
of those applications came 
from blacks, Hispanics and 
Asians, compared with 47 
minority applications re¬ 
ceived in 1982. 

When the Black Alumni Net ¬ 
work learned about the drop 
in applications last year, 
it encouraged minorities 

Air-Time (Con*t) 
behind the notion that the¬ 
ir audience was less know¬ 
ledgeable than they. This 
kind of attitude was dan¬ 
gerous, she said, because 
it screened out issues that 
could be discussed and de¬ 
bated. 

"I urge journalist to work 
against that artifact that 
we*re the final authority. 
Encourage people(viewers 
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interested in a journalism 
career to apply to the sc¬ 
hool. BAN*s recruiting com¬ 
mittee urged several dogen 
alumni around the nation 
to speak to candidates and 
encourage them to complete 
applications. 

BAN's efforts worked. Alum¬ 
ni reported receiving doz¬ 
ens of calls from applicants 
in such areas as Washington, 
D.C., Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Oakland, Calif., and New 
York. 

An applicant from Morris 
Brown College in Atlanta 
wrote us and said: "I would 
like to thank you for taking 
a concern and I do have a 
sincere interest in becoming 
a part of next year's class.” 
Another applicant from the 
Southwest who was accepted 
in March wrote, "I'm so 
proud that you're network¬ 
ing, and I expect to also 
contribute to that end." 


and listeners)to make jud¬ 
gements and be critical." 

Judy's three-hour program, 
heard daily on WLIB, is a 
good example. The airwaves 
are opened to listeners to 
call in and ask questions, 
debate or comment on a nu¬ 
mber of news, cultural and 
lifestyle issues. 

Con't, Page 8 
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THE AFRICANS is the towering saga of a woman 
bom to slavery who fought her way to freedom—the 
compassionate story of one woman's struggle in the cause 
of her people. 

JUUE LEE—The daughter of a Muamko African woman 
and a slave owner's son, she was a woman of soaring 
courage and reckless pride who dared to defy the tyrant 


who ruled her life... the man who left the mark of shame 
on her family... 

DANCER—He was her slave-husband, the father of her 
child, but he would watch Julie Lee depart with anguish 
in his heart. . and give his life to save the child she 
left behind. 

CAPTAIN ANDREW JOHNSON—Heir to the Lorelei 
plantation in Virginia, a proud Confederate officer he 
would laugh away the follies of his youth—but one 
woman would remind him of justice and force him to 
pay the debt of blood... 

JACK BRATCHER—He was a Union soldier, a black man 
fighting for the North ...and for the woman he loved. 
But for Jack and Julie Lee, the end of the Civil War 
|C only the beginning of the long road to freedom. 


BETTY WINSTON 


COMING SOON to newsstands, bookstores and convenience 
store shelves: The first book penned by Betty Winston 
Baye. "The Africans " is to hit the bookshelves in July. 
Betty somehow founcT time to write the book between co¬ 
vering City Council meetings and housing and other ur¬ 
ban issues in Mount Vernon, N.Y. Last month she 1 took time 
out to be presented with an award by the 400 Concerned 
Citizens Inc. of Mount Vernon at the organization*s 
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fourth annual scholarship awards dinner dance. She was 
recognized for "focusing her attention on the housing 
and zoning intricacies of the city. These provocative 
areas have not been sensationalized, but covered in 
depth, allowing the community to contribute construc¬ 
tively toward a lasting solution." Betty told young 
people in the audience about the importance of college 
as a gateway to productive careers. "It brings to mind 
a bumper sticker I saw recently that said, *if you th¬ 
ink education is expensive, try ignorance.*" 


NEXT MONTH: 


...MARKS THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OP 
THE BLACK ALUMNI NETWORK. 

LOOK FOR THE THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE. 
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. A new Black weekly newspaper is looking for 

Jobline committed, energetic and capable reporters 
to cover New York City. Starting salary is 
low, but excellent opportunity for learning and ad¬ 
vancement. Please send resume and clips to the BAN 
mailing address and we will forward... The Episcopal 
Church Center in New York City is looking for a news 
director. Calls for writing and editing news releases 
and stories, managing press conferences and all liai¬ 
son with the religious and secular press. Salary range 
is $26,800-830,000. Send resume, three professional 
references and writing samples to Barbara Quinn, 815 
Second Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017..... The Reporter 
Dispatch , a GANNETT Westchester(N.Y.)Newspaper, is 
looking for stringers to work at the newspaper’s 
Mount Kisco bureau in Northern Westchester. Pay per 
assignment ranges from $15-$40. A car is necessary. 

For information call Linda Waller Nelson at (914) 
666-8021. 


EXCUSE US... 

ELANCEE is a magazine that is geared 
to an upscale black woman audience. 

In our May issue we incorrectly iden¬ 
tified the publication as ELAN, 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 

Name______ 

Title______ 

Organ lzation____ 

Address___-___ 

_____ z ip 

One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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.Wedding bells for Bill Hamilton , '80, who is to marry 

the former Cheri Renee Bryant in Louisville, Ky. May 28. 
Bill is a writer/photographer with Kentucky Bell(System) 
News..... Jill Nelson , *80, wrote about the controversy 
that was expected when a white man was selected as cu¬ 
rator for the Schomburg Center for Black Culture, the li¬ 
brary and research center in Harlem. The article appeared 

in the May 4 VILLAGE VOICE.Paul Mason, *81, of ABC- 

News spent a month in England with that country's Indepen¬ 
dent Television Network(lTN)and he was one of two people 


who presented a three- 
race relations in En- 
Buchanan . '82, has com 
teaching and broadcast 
ent of a Wood Fellow- 
.....James McBride, '80 
for The BOSTON GLOBE 
on a competition in Al- 


BAN 

PEOPLE 


part series on 
gland.Allen_ 


pleted a year of 
work as recipm- 
ship at the GSJ 
wrote an article 
Sunday Magazine 
lentown, Pa. that 
shifted in tone from spirited rivalry to bitter struggle 
for a prize. Three unemployed men have been living on a 
billboard for months. The person who could stay the long¬ 
est would win a mobile home. None of the finalists was~a- 

bout to give up.Janice Greene, '82, did a two-week 

tryout at The Mount Vernon(N.Y.)DAILY ARGUS last month. 

Her work was not merely an exercise. Articles about the 
closing of a postal substation that was a favorite of se¬ 
nior citizens and a piece about a neighborhood associa¬ 
tion opposed to the construction of cottages for the el¬ 
derly sparked editorials and letters to the editor. 

Frank Dexter Brown , '81, Frederick F^ Smith, '81, Jill N. 
and Janice G. all contributed articles to the June BLACK 
ENTERPRISE Magazine, a thick issue highlighting the top 
black businesses. 


The American Newspaper Publishers Association (ANPA) 
is calling for applications for Minority Fellowships 
to newspaper-related training seminars during the 
late summer and fall. Contact Nancy Osborn at ANPA 
Foundation, (703)620-9500 for applications and details. 



























AIR TIME (Con*t) 

Simmons said about 275,000 
listeners tune into the 
program, about 19,000 lis¬ 
teners every 15 minutes. 

Simmons was also skeptical 
about the theory behind 
media companies targeting 
audiences by age or social 
and economic characteris¬ 
tics. 

"I disagree with the notion 
of a target audience or an 
ideal listener. The major 
media has made this argu¬ 
ment long enough to justi- 
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fy schlock programming. In¬ 
telligent programming can 
make issues palatable to 
to audiences.” 

Simmons was an editor with 
ESSENCE Magazine before 
switching to WLIB more than 
two years ago. WLIB is own¬ 
ed by Inner City Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. Black-owned radio 
stations that offer a rich 
menu of news and informat¬ 
ion exist in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

— Wayne J. Dawkins 
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IN THIS ISSUE : 
Concern over FCC, 2 
J obline, 6 
B.A#N. People, 7 



A reception sponsored by the New York Assoc, of Black 
Journalists in NYC last month turned into a J-School 
reunion when more than a dozen of us attended. In the 
foreground left to right: Barbara Mosely *80, Andrea 
Payne *81, Betty Baye *80, Janice Greene *82, Sheryl 
Hilliard *82, and Gerald Bishop *83. Second row: Frank 
Brown * ffl, Carole Thompson *82, Marilyn Milloy *82, 
William Walker *8l, Jerome Reide *82 and Michael Diaz *83» 
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A VIEW 

PROM THE SOUTH... 

DANGEROUS LEGISLATION 

Pending before the House 
Telecommunication Subcom¬ 
mittee in Washington is a 
bill that could end the 
delicate relationship be¬ 
tween the black community 
and broadcasters. 

The legislation, H.R. 2370, 
better known as the Swift 
Bill, would emasculate the 
Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission. If approved, the 
PCC would lose authority 
over format type and program 
content, and broadcasters 
would be free to air an un¬ 
limited number of commerci¬ 
als per hour. 

Most frightening is that bro¬ 
adcasters would no longer be 
required to ascertain the 
community's needs and pro¬ 
blems and select programming 
to address those needs and 
problems. 

The black community has been 
the most commonly ignored by 
the media — broadcast and 
print. It's hard enough to 
get relevant programming on 
the air under present rules. 
It will be hopeless if this 
reactionary legislation is 
approved. 

— Black Media Assn., 

Charlotte, N.C. 


CONVENTION! '83 

The eighth annual convention 
of the National Association 
of Black Journalists is 
scheduled for Sept. 8-11 
in New Orleans. Expect three 
sensational days of exchan¬ 
ging ideas and honing skills 
at workshops and making con¬ 
nections with newspeople from 
around the nation. More de¬ 
tails in the August issue. 
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MINORITIES 
& USA TODAY 


GANNETT * s COMMITMENT TO MI¬ 
NORITY REPRESENTATION in the 
newsrooms of its new nation¬ 
al daily "is very public" 
and "comes from the top," 

Joel Dreyfuss, the New York 
bureau chief of USA TODAY, 
said last month. 

Sixteen percent of USA TODAY¬ 
’S editorial staff and 18 
percent of the paper's man¬ 
agement are minorities, 

Dreyfu&s told about 30 mem¬ 
bers of the New York Assn, 
of Black Journalists. 

Nationally, minorities are 
less than 6 percent of the 
50,000 people in the news¬ 
rooms of daily papers. 

Dreyfuss said a flip side 
of Gannett's affirmative- 
action stance was that many 
sub editors at USA TODAY are 
from small town Gannett ps$pers 
and many were getting their 
first regular daily exposure 
to blacks and other minorities. 
"Often you have to switch to 
the teach mode" and educate 
the newcomers about minorities. 

Other observations by Dreyfuss: 

* USA TODAY is a commodity— 
packaged and sold to appeal 
to a middle-class, mainstream 
audience. Little consideration 
was griven to black readership. 

* The paper primarily serves 
as a data bank. If you're from 
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JOEL DREYFUSS 


Washington, D.G. and in New 
York City for business, you 
can open the pages and read 
about the biggest story in Du¬ 
buque, Iowa, where your mother 
lives. 

June circulation stood at 
1,109>000 and the paper's 
management hoped to attract 
$200 million in advertising. 

^Reporters and editors at USA 
TODAY must re-think how they 
have practiced journalism. 

Long and complex reportage is 
replaced with stories that 
often are staccato blips of 
information. 

* Many of the news stories 
appear to be a throwback to 
journalism before the 1970s, 
when opinion and interpret¬ 
ation were removed. 

Dreyfuss urged black jour¬ 
nalists to be futurists, to 
better adapt to demographic 

G on't, Page 8 
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THE CLASS OF 3,980 will al¬ 
ways occupy a special place 
in my heart, graduating as 
it did at the end of my . 
first full year as dean. 

On top of that, the Class 
of *80 struck me as a very 
lively bunch—exemplified 
by such bright-eyed and 
bushy-tailed types as Betty 
Baye. And I might immodest¬ 
ly note that minority mem¬ 
bers of the Class of *80 
were also the first to be¬ 
nefit from a successful 
fund-raising effort aimed 
at my old employers at News¬ 
week and Time, each of which 
contributed an initial 

MESSAGE FROM OZ 

$100,000 for minority finan¬ 
cial aid. I am happy to re¬ 
port that those contributions 
have continued handsomely 
to the present. 

IT IS NO SECRET that the 
journalism business has done 
a poor job in attracting 
minorities to its ranks—and 
in my view that is bad for 
journalism and bad for the 
country. That is why we have 
been making such strenuous 
efforts to bring minorities 
to the Journalism School, 
in the hope of removing, or 
at least reducing, that fam¬ 
iliar fallback excuse of 
print editors and broadcast 
producers: "Well, where can 
I find qualified minorities?” 


Wayne Dawkins, Betty Baye 
and the others who have so 
loyally and energetically 
been producing Black Alumni 
Network deserve a lot of 



thanks for their work, and 
I am happy to salute them 
on this third anniversary 
of BAN. Because of a bad 
economy, and a lot of con¬ 
fusion over the availability 
of student loans, we suf¬ 
fered a sharp dip in minor¬ 
ity applicants and members 
of the Class of *83. But it 
is good to be able to report 
that this year minority 
applications soared to a 
new record of 115, and the 
percentage of minorities in 
the Class of *84 should be 
back to around 20 percent. 

Thanks to BAN for all your 
help in encouraging minority 
applications, and for keep¬ 
ing the network alive and 
cracking! 

Osborn Elliott 

Dean 
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•’When you’re looking for inspiration at 7:30 in the 
a.m., it is good to know that B.A.N. is alive and well... 
it is always refreshing to get a breeze from the East." 

— Bill Hamilton '80 
Louisville, Ky. 

It’s great to know that Bill and dozens of people 
like him feel that way. In 1980, some Columbia J-School 
graduates concerned about journalism and how minorities 
are affected in the classroom, newsroom and communities 
where they live, formed the Black Alumni Network . 

A newsletter has been circulated each month since 
July 1980 with short stories and items about what Colum¬ 
bia journalism alumni and other people in the news busi¬ 
ness are doing. 

In John Naisbitt’s 1982 book Megatrends , he identified 
networks as a trend of this decade. Naisbitt’s definition 
of a network seemed to fit what B.A.N. set out to do three 
years ago — exist to foster self-help, exchange information, 
improve productivity and work life and share resources. 

In three years, more links have connected and bonds 
have strenghtened. In 1980, 30 copies of the newsletter 
were sent out each month. On our third anniversary about 
200 copies go to Columbia alumni, faculty, working jour¬ 
nalists and organizations that are interested in what we 
are doing. 

B.A.N. serves as a forum for media performance from a 
black perspective. We also function as a clearing house 
for information on the news business from job opportunities 
to newsmakers and information sources. 

It is the people sprinkled around the country — in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville, Dallas and 
Oakland to name a few — who keep the network buzzing with 
activity. 

For the journalists who toil in small cities and towns, 
far removed from friends and lively urban centers, the B.3A.N. 
Newsletter can be a supportive lift each month that keeps 
people far apart in touch. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
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WSOC in Charlotte, N.C., is accepting resumes for 
Jobline a variety of positions with either their AM or PM 
radio stations or their television station. Also, 
students interested in internships should send a resume. 

WSOC will keep them on file for six months and if a job opens 
in your area of interest, the station can consider you for 
employment. Contact Maj*y Pat Philemon, director of personnel, 

WSOC, P.0. Box 34665, Charlotte, N.C. 28234.The JOURNAL- 

NEWS in Rockland County, N.Y. was looking for an education 
reporter. The paper wants a writer/reporter who can go into 
the halls of Rockland's grade schools and colleges and offer 
insight into how the business of education is being conducted. 
The successful candidate should have an interest in education 
and at least two years experience as a reporter. Contact 
Executive Editor Bob Baird at (914)578-2400 or City Editor 
Tom Pica at (914)578-2424. 


...TIME Magazine is looking for correspondents. Must have 
a minimum of five years reporting experience. Contact Joe 
Boyce, suite 2205, 233 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
30303...The Louisville TIMES has an opening for an assistant 
city editor. The parser was also looking for several report¬ 
ers. Contact Laurel Shackelford, city editor,at the TIMES, 
525 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 40202...The New Yo rk JIM^S 
is looking for a copy editor. Must have a minimum-of five 
years experience. Contact Carolyn Lee at (212)556 10ol... 
WKDJ-Radio in Memphis, Term, is looking for a news reporter. 
Contact 'John Glaze, 112 Union Ave., Memphis, Term. 38103 
(901)529-4363... The Cincinnati POST is looking for a music 
critic. Contact Carol Phillips, assistant managing editor, 
at The POST, 800 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio (513)352-2000. 


Name_ 

Title__ 

Organization 
Address_ 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


zip 


One year of BAN Newsletter is $10, 
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.....Best wishes and happiness to newlyweds Jill Nelson , 
*80, and Greg Ricks. The couple married June 12 at 
Harlem*s historic Abyssinian Baptist Church. Well-wishers 
at the ceremony included David Addams, *80, who flew in 
from Detroit, Susan Taylor and Audrey Edwards of ESSENCE 
Magazine, Marquita Poole of CBS-News, and Thulani Davis 

of the VILLAGE VOICE. James McBride , *80, continues 

to free-lance from his home base in Philadelphia. One of 


his pieces appeared in a June issue of The BOSTON GLOBE 
about a $7 million libel verdict in May against PHILADELPHIA 
Magazine. The lawsuit and verdict stemmed from a story about 
corruption in Atlantic City and a black businessman who was 
identified as an alleged drug dealer. Sharon Shervington , 


TV affiliate station 
ter a stint at CBS* 

. Janice Greene , 

part-time staff 
Rochelle(N.Y.) 
nett Newspaper. 


*80, moved to the ABC- 
in Providence, R.I. af- BAN 

KNXT-TV in Los Angeles ^ 

*82, was hired as a nr An. r 
writer with The New ' 

STANDARD-STAR, a Gan- *-*.. 

David Dent, *82, has been filing a steady stream of stories 
for SHERIDAN Broadcasting Co. when he isn*t busy as a pro¬ 
duction assistant for WNEW-TV in New York City. Gerald 

Bishop, *83, is with ESSENCE Magazine, assisting the editor 

of the health & fitness section. Alvin E. Bessent , *82, 

has been working as a reporter for the Oakland(Mich.) PRESS 
.....Mary Johnson, *72, is project director for the Institute 

of NEW CINEMA ARTISTS, Inc. in New York City.Nonqaba 

Msimang , *83, is leaving New York for work in Zimbabwe 
? this 


later 


month. Nonqaba has been free-lancing. 


Valerie Wilson Wesley, *82, wrote two articles for this 
month's ESSENCE Magazine: "Children of Divorce — What the 
Law Says," and a piece for the magazine*s On The Money section 

on cost cutting for parents.NEWSDAY correspondent Marilyn 

Milloy , '82, wrote a profile on Shirley Chisholm, the first 
bla.ck woman elected to the House of Representatives, and life 
after 14 years in Congress. 
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Our condolences to 
Betty Winston Baye 
on the death of her 
father George Winston 
in June. 


USA TODAY/ Con*t 

and sociological changes in 
the United States. "We are 
entering an era of a major 
renegotiation of power, and 
it*s not just between blacks 
and whites." For example, 
the computer and cable boom 
threaten to widen the gap 
between rich and poor. 

Dreyfuss supervises a 10- 
member bureau. A journalist 
for nearly 15 years, he was 
managing editor of Black 
Enterprise Magazine and a 
reporter for The Washington 
Post , New York Post and 
Associated Press. 
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...CONVENTION TIME IN 

NEW ORLEANS 

"The Journalism P uzzle : 
Solving the Problem,” is 
the theme of the Eighth 
Annual Convention of the 
National Association of 
Black Journalists , Sept. 
8-11 in New Orleans. 

The theme reflects a com¬ 
mitment to examine many 
befuddling conditions that 
confront Afro-American 
journalists, and collect¬ 
ive resolve to overcome 
obstacles. 

Among topics to be discus¬ 
sed are "Sexism in the 
Journalistic Community,” 
"Organizing Black Media 
Workers," "Overcoming Mid- 
Career Frustrations," and 
"Management and Ownership 
Options." 

Author Maya Angelou is to 
be the keynote speaker at 
the convention. The con¬ 
vention will also give 
delegates opportunities to 
taste the rich cultural 
tradition of New Orleans. 



Registration before Aug. 

15 is $135 for NABJ mem¬ 
bers, $160 for non-members 
and $90 for students. Ac¬ 
commodations are at the 
Fairmont Hotel. Room rates 
are $65 for double and $75 
for single. 

Mail forms and payment to 
NABJ, P.0. Box 2089, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 20013. 
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Bi-Monthly MEETING 

Sunday August 14, 3:30 p.m. at the home 

of ANDREA PAYNE, *81, 235 Clermont Ave. 

(near DeKalb Avenue), Apartment nine, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. To RSVP, call Andrea at 
(212)947-6300 or Betty/Wayne at (914)668- 
3000 . 


TREASURY/ From Page 3 


1983 Paid Subscriptions 
(from 10/82 to 7/15/83) 
Operating expenses 
(printing, mailing and 
supplies. 

BALANCE - 


$565.00 

$378.35 

Iflgg.'gS 


HOW OTHERS appeared in Stern 
SEE US... man's Fortnightly 
a communications 
advisory service | 

E6399 ReporterPhotog for new, indpdt 
Black wkly set for Fall start-up in East. 

Fotog also must be able to coord, stringers. 

Small staff should be innovative, willing to 
put in long hr a for modest pay. Ltr, rez, 
clips: Box 5285, Editor & Publ'r, 575 Lex- 
ngton Ave. , New York, NY. 10022. 

NOTE: There were Reporters jobs for 
a "new Black weekly" in the June issue 
of a newly-discovered NYC-area journa¬ 
lism-oriented publication: Black Alumni 
Network, published by Columbia School 
of Journalism grads ($10/yr, BAN, PO 
2209, Mount Vernon, NY 10550). Seems 
to be a great amount of activity among 
Black media groups nationwide, apart 
from the usual announcements from 
establishment sources--for example, 
the recent report showing that newspa¬ 
pers remain largely segregated, from 
Amer. Society of Newspaper Editors. 

7/ts/<3 black media 


E6400 Exec Editor for 4/C microcomputer 
mag. NYC employment agency had it (See 
E6346 for contact details). Boston-location. 
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On July 15, there was $186 in the Black Alumni Net¬ 
work treasury, enough funds to cover printing and mailing 
costs for the August, September and October editions. 

The newsletter fund was sagging at $79 until June, 
when B.A.N. received 11 subscriptions from Columbia 
Journalism Alumni and newspeople who want the newsletter 
each month. 

We would like to acknowledge June subscriptions from 
Paul Mason, '81 (ABC News), Rolanda Watts, *81 (WNBC-TV 
News), Utrice Leid and Andrew Cooper (both of Trans-Urban 
News in New York). Their 810 annual subscriptions in¬ 
cluded an additional contribution. Thanks again for your 
support. 

It costs more than $60 per month to print and mail 
200 copies of the B.A.N. Newsletter. 



For J-alumni whose subscriptions expired in 1983(but 
continue to receive issues each month), if you have found 
each issue essential, we hope that you will renew your 
subscription with us immediately. 

And for other newspeople who have recently become 
acquainted with B.A.N., we hope you will join us soon. 


CON'T ON PAGE 2 
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"IMAGES" AVAILABLE 



The Black Media Assoc ¬ 
iation of dharlotte , N.d. 
has filmed and produced a 
series of six videotapes 
entitled "images." 

BMAC said they can make 
the tapes available to 
public broadcasting tele¬ 
vision stations and orga¬ 
nizations that are inter¬ 
ested in seeing more qual¬ 
ity black-oriented pro¬ 
gramming. 

The series includes: 
" Art Is ” — a look at 
Three artists and their 
mediums - music, graphics 
and fine arts. 

"Games " — a teleplay ab¬ 
out male-female relations, 
shot on location in a ni¬ 
ghtclub. 

"Shower of Tears" — ano¬ 
ther teleplay about a 
young girl who witnesses 
the sorrows and joys of 
several older women. 


"Next Generation " — a 
discussion with a studio 
audience of high school 
students on how they as¬ 
sess the world they will 
soon exist in as adults. 
The other programs are 
"Black on Black Crime " and 
"The Elderl y: Two Genera- 
tions ." 

Those interested can bor¬ 
row the tapes and make 
copies of them. The only 
cost would be for postage, 
for information, contact 
David Porter at the Black 
Media Association, P.0. 

Box 33771, Charlotte, N.C. 
28233. 


BLACK ACCESS TO PRIME TIME 
PUBLIC TV THREATENED? 

Bob Gore, former deputy 
director at New York City*s 
public TV station, believes 
it is. 

At the June meeting of 
the New York Association 
of Black Journalists, Gore 
said that other ethnic gro¬ 
ups were vying to take over 
the 7-9 p.m. time slot, 
where most of WNYC»s black 
programming is now aired. 

Gore was responsible for 
television programming at 
WNYC and he said the other 
ethnic groups were willing 
to do more than pay lip 
service to their efforts. 

He said (CON*T on PAGE 5) 
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ACCESS/CON * T from page 4...they had expressed willingness 
to pour money into WNYC, which is taxpayer-supported and 
almost always in need of money. 

Gore called on "African-Americans to do what has to be 
done” to insure that "our culture and our achievements are 
shown in a positive light." 

He said black people could best protect their prime-time 
programming by quickly letting public-television officials 
know, in writing, that the black community wants and is 
willing to pay for quality black programming. 

"It*s a myth that blacks are only interested in situation 
comedies," he said. "Black people are willing to put their 
dollars behind something they believe in." 

Although Gore was speaking of a New York City situation, 
we at B.A.N. believe that his remarks have implications for 
other communities. We urge you to monitor the black pre¬ 
sence on public television in your area. If it seems shaky, 
organize and move quickly to turn things around. 


BETTY WINSTON 



Bom to slavery, 
heirs to a legacy of pride, 
they cherished the dream 
of freedom 


...EARLY REPORTS are that 
" The Africans." by Betty 
Winston (Baye) *80, is do¬ 
ing well in book and de¬ 
partment stores. 

Nonetheless, Betty needs 
our help in promoting the 
book since a publicity bu¬ 
dget is non-existent. 

She'd like to know, for 
example, how many cities 
have the book. Check local 
stores in your area. If it 
is on the shelves ask how 
well it's selling. 

If the book is not in, 
stores can order copies 
from Dell's July catalog. 

Betty also hopes to have 
the book reviewed in as 
many places as possible. 
You can help by review¬ 
ing it ( CON'T on PAGE 7) 
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TflRI IMF A PM MAGAZINE staff was sought by WIXT-TV in 
v Uo LI /Vc Syracuse, N.Y. They needed an executive pro- 
ducer, co-hosts with producing experience, 
photographer/director and a production assistant/secre¬ 
tary. Send resumes to personnel, Box 9, DeWitt Station, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13214. Associated Press Radio in Wash¬ 

ington, D.C. is a place for airworthy people who can edit, 
think fast, and prove it. If you think you have what it 
takes contact James R. Hood, AP Radio Network, 1825 K St-*- 

reet NW, Washington, D.C. 20006 (202)833-5910. Audio 

Inc, tapes voices for broadcast commercials and they are 
looking for black voices. Send an audio tape, or if you 
don't have one, call Jay Howard (704)376-3818 at Audio Inc., 
820 East Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 28203. 



MEDIA PEOPLE 


j^ ne Tillman Irving , reporter 
For WcJBS—NEWSRADI0, was among 
10 people honored at the first 
annual Excellence in Media A- 
wards sponsored in May by the 
Institute of New Cinema Artists. 
INCA was formed 13 years ago 
to provide training and employ¬ 
ment for aspiring filmakers 
and video artists. Ossie Davis 
is president of INCA. 


CON'T ON PAGE 8 
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. Sheryl Hilliard , '82, interviewed Benjamin Hooks, 

executive director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, for the August BLACK ENTER¬ 
PRISE cover story on the NAACP and Urban League called 

Targeting a New Civil Rights Agenda.”.The August B.E. 

also had a story by David Dent , *82, on the growth of 
Sheridan Broadcasting Network^ fhe second—largest bladk 

owned radio news operation in the United States. Renee 

Curry, '83, has been a reporter of the Newark, Del.,“bureau 


Curry, -„ ~ 

of The Wilmington(Del.) 
ce May...Lise Chandler 
been a news editor at 
Dallas since June 13. 
ing and she writes news- 
other part of her day. 


BAN 

PEOPLE 


NEWS-JOURNAL sin- 
White , '80, has 
KMEZ-Radio in 
Lise does report- 
casts ; during the 
Lise was formerly 


uj.se was x ormer 

a^reporter with the Dallas TIMES-HERALD.Ammie Felder, 

'82, is in the advertising department of Home Box Office 

(HBO) and Cinemax in New York City.Craig Dellimore, '77 

is an anchor-reporter with WBBM-Newsradio (CBSjTn Chicago. 
Craig's wife, Barbara Dent , '78, is an attorney with the 
National Association of Broadcasters in Washington, D.C.... 
Wayne Dawkins , '80, had an article in the NATIONAL LEADER 
(July 28; on Yvonne Powell, a Westchester County, N.Y. wo¬ 
man who is president of the county Guardians Society, a 
fraternal order of black police, a corrections department 
captain. 


BOOK/CON'T from page 5...yourself or asking someone in 
your own town to do if. 

So far, ESSENCE Magazine will review it in the November 
issue. Two book parties have already been held for Betty, 
and this month the New York Association of Black Journal¬ 
ists will host one. Other book parties are scheduled in 
Philadelphia and Maryland. 

Betty will visit cities for weekend book parties if 
sponsoring groups underwrite her expenses. The parties 
can be used to raise funds like one New York City group 
that intends to charge $10 or $15 for its affair. For 
the admission price, guest will be given a copy of the 
book, and Betty will answer questions and autograph copies. 
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Morris Thompson, national 
correspondent for NEWSDAY 
(Long Island, N.Y.), has 
been appointed chief of the 
paper's new Latin America 
bureau, based in Mexico City 
and scheduled to open this 
fall. Thompson has reported 
from Grenada, El Salvador 
and the Falkland Islands. 



Audrey Edwards , of ESSENCE 
Magazine was promoted from 
executive editor to editor 
of the publication. She has 
been with ESSENCE since 1981. 
Edwards previously held edi-* 
torial positions at BLACK 
ENTERPRISE Magazine, REDBOOK 
and FAMILY CIRCLE Magazines. 
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Author on Display : Betty Winston Baye, *80, 
shows off copies of her first novel, "The 
Africans." Betty wrote the book in less 
than a year, and she recently told a group 
of journalists how she did it(SEE PAGE 5). 
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In the Deep South: 

HE SAYS RON PUT 
BLACKS ON THE MOVE 


By Roy Patterson 


In 1980, I argued that 
four more years of Jimmy 
Carter would devastate Bla¬ 
ck America. I argued that 
the Carter Administration 
had robbed the black com¬ 
munity of its will to fight. 
Moreover, I argued that Ron¬ 
ald Reagan would be the "be¬ 
st" thing to happen to Black 
America since Bull Connor 
during the 1963 Birmingham 
demonstrations. My wife di¬ 
vorced me; my family denied 
me; my friends deserted me. 

In 1983, I still argue 
that Ronald Reagan, for all 
his cuts and cutbacks, has 
had a "positive" effect on 
the black community. Why do 
I still persist in this ar¬ 
gument? Let us compare: Jim¬ 
my Carter offered us dripp¬ 
ings but no steak; he offer¬ 
ed us superficial style but 
no permanent substance. He 
and his cohorts were like no- 
vocaine. They shot us full 
of painkiller but the net 
result was that we lost our 
teeth anyway. 

Enter Ronald Reagan. Re¬ 
gan threw out the novocaine, 
grabbed the plyers and star¬ 
ted yanking our teeth out, 
two and three at a time. Wh¬ 


ile we were losing our abi¬ 
lity to bite under Carter, 
we moved against Reagan with 
a vengeance. It still is ea¬ 
sier to mobilize people "aga¬ 
inst" something or someone 
than "for" something or some¬ 
one. To wit: How many demon¬ 
strations have we held to 
make Dr. King’s birthday as 
a national holiday? But when 
the Voting Rights Act was 
jeopardized, black folk mar¬ 
ched, demonstrated, wrote le¬ 
tters. called their congres¬ 
sional representatives, held 
news conferences and so on. 
And since that issue, we have 
moved on from Voting Rights, 
to anti-Klan networking, to 
protesting tax breaks for pr- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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J MINORITY ENROLLMENT RISE 

When classes begin this month at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism, minority enrollment is to 
be double the representation of last year, returning to 
the levels of 1979, 1980 and 1981. 

About 20 percent of this year's class are minorities — 
blacks, Hispanics and Asians -- said Marianne Kellogg, 
admissions coordinator. Last year, minority enrollment 
sunk to less than 10 percent of the 180-member class. 

Minority applications last year also dropped from an av¬ 
erage of 100 to less than 50. 

It was believed that the soaring annual costs for attend¬ 
ing the G.S.J.(tuition has been rising about $1,000 each 
year and the current cost is more than $9,000)turned off 
a lot of applicants last year, many of them minorities. 

According to Kellogg, the G.S.J. has made efforts to pro¬ 
vide adequate financial aid. "We made an attempt to make 
sure minority students had affordable cost ahead of them." 

More than 800 people applied to the G.S.J. for this school 
year and 180 were accepted. A large number of this year's 
minority students comes from Southern states. 


By DAVID J. DENT 


PATTERSON(Con't Prom Page 2)...ivate schools that dis¬ 
criminate, to pulling the lid off American involvement 
in Latin America, to nuclear freeze. And now, there's 
the excitement over a possible black presidential can¬ 
didate. We are on the move again. 

I recently completed a trip across several Southern sta¬ 
tes to assess for myself the impact of Jesses Jackson's 
talking about "running" for the presidency and his voter 
registration drive. Everywhere I went, from Tuskegee to 
Mobile, from Selma to New Orleans, "little" folk, no¬ 
name folk, young folk, old folk, educated and uneducated 
folk all were excited about the possibility of having a 
gkoice in the 1984 presidential election. Yes, Ronald 
Reagan has hurt black folk with his cuts. But in our pain 
we have found the will to fight back, to stand up and 
speak up for what we believe, for what we need, for what 
we want(Prom The BY-LINE . Atlanta Assn, of Black Journalists ) 
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II ICT r\l ID I I 1^1^ ■ TW0 OFFENDERS 
UUO | UUn LUwiX 1 ON TV THIS FALL 

The dark humor of George and "Weezie" Jefferson, Arn¬ 
old and Wills Jackson and Nell Carter have kept American 
television viewers, the networks and corporate sponsors 
laughing for several reasons. But too often the sassy, 
irresponsible and flippant images on the screen do no¬ 
thing more than reinforce generation-old stereotypes. 

The Black Anti-Defamation Coalition doesn't see what's 
so funny. 

The Los Angeles-based watchdog society is particular¬ 
ly annoyed by two new sitcoms that will highlight 
ABC's fail lineup: "Just My Luck" and "Webster." 

The network plans to push "Just My Luck" as its top 
comedy. In this series, a white weatherman stumbles 
across what he presumes is an empty soda bottle. Out 
pops a Black genie hollering, "Oh Master!" Does it 
sound like "I Love Jeannie" in blackface, or worse? 

"Webster" bears a resemblance to NBC's "Different 
Strokes." This chuckler is about a recently orphaned 
Black boy who is raised by his white godparents. The 
coalition believes the show's bright spot is "the use 
of fantasy to purge White America's guilt." Once 
again, the networks are giving us a Great White Father 
and this time a Mother as well -- to rescue a Black 
child in distress. Surely this wasn't what Lady Day 
meant by God bless the child who's got his own- 

The coalition has launched a campaign to keep these 
shows off the air. The group stresses the psychologi¬ 
cal fallout of both series. Neither comedy would 
increase the self-esteem of Black children or promote 
and strengthen positive images of Black folk. 

The group urges all people to contact ABC policy¬ 
makers. Phone calls or letters should be directed 
to: 

Lewis Erlicht, President 

ABC Entertainment 

2040 Ave. of the Stars 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90067 (213) 557-7777 

Peter Roth, Vice President Comedy 
(Same address as above) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 



you'll see your folks 

IN MY NEW BOOK:BETTY 
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Th e Africans, Betty Winston Baye's first novel, is a 
richly spun tale whose 488 pages move at a sprinter*s 
pace. As I read of Julie Lee — the fearless and quick- 
witted woman who escaped slavery on a Virginia plantation 
in the mid-1800s to become the wise matriarch of a proud t 
h^ lng ’ e J tended * la g* family — I felt hope, anger, ju¬ 
bilation and sorrow. Several times as I came to the close 
oL a T a Passage expressing the love, determination 

tears ri<ie Julle Lee and ker c la,n made my eyes well with 

r, fa ^ i:L y segments hit home and Betty explained why to 
klaek journalists who gave her a book party last month. 

A lot o± it was sheer imagination and a lot of it were 
things black people told me. You’ll see a lot of your gra¬ 
ndmothers in this book." When Dell/Banbury asked her to 
write the book as one in a series of mass-market novels on 
ethnic groups in America, Betty had to hide her inexperience 
when book editors told her to prepare outlines and follow 
other rules for preparing novels. Betty was not about to 
blow an opportunity because she had never written a book. 

She took the plunge and urged other writers considering 
penning novels to do the same. *»If you get a shot, take i+fc." 

Under daily deadline pressure as a newspaper reporter 
and agonizing stress as she watched her 58-year-old father 
slowly die from cancer, Betty worked on her novel for nine 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 

TV OFFENDERS/C on't from Page 4 ___ 

Madeline and Steve Sunshine, Producers 
Paramount Studios, 5451 Marathon St. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90038 (213)468-5000 

John Gould, Vice Pres. Corporate Communications 
Paramount Pictures, 1 Gulf & Western Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10023 (212)333-4600 

Lawrence and Charles Gordon, Producers 

"Just My Luck," Lorimar Productions 

c/o CBS-Fox Studio Center, 4024 Radford Ave. 

Studio City, Cal. 91604 (213)760-5000 

Remeber—the less America laughs at her distorted per¬ 
ception of reality, the better. 


By KEN JMES 
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Jobline WXIT-TV is looking for a weekend anchor/re- 
_ _ porter. Send resumes and tapes to: Personnel. 

P.0. Box 9, DeWitt Station, Syracuse, N.Y. 13214. 


MEETING NOTES 

At the Aug. 14 meeting in Brooklyn, B.A.N. members who 
attended: 

* Arranged a fall subscription drive. Alumni who receive 
the newsletter but never subscribed to it will be con¬ 
tacted by telephone or postcard and encouraged to join. 

Scheduled a program geared to 1984 Columbia Journalism 
minority students in late October. The program would be 
part of the next B.A.N. members meeting. 


Novel/CON T T from page 5 

months. She did the bulk of the writing in three months, a 
phenomenal feat for a first-time novelist. "That book saved 
my life because it was therapeutic," Betty said. "I could 
leave New York and go to Africa. The characters told me what 
to do." The Africans was written in bursts of creativity. "It 
sometimes came 40 pages at a time. I'd jump out of bed and go 

said* 16 ' fcypewri ‘ ter because I'd see the whole thing," Betty 

ESSENCE Magazine editor Audrey Edwards has called the 
new novel "a black epic." ESSENCE plans to publish an ex¬ 
cerpt from the book in its October issue. 


By WAYNE J. DAWKINS 
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AFRICA BOUND: James McBride *80, left Philadelphia Aug. 

8 for the Ivory Coast, where he will free-lance for sev¬ 
eral U.S. dailies, such as the PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER and 
the BOSTON GLOBE, where James was a reporter in 1982. 
James also penned an article on jazz in his hometown 
that is to appear in Philly's Sunday INQUIRER Magazine 
this month.....Fred Johnson *80, has been with the McNE- 
IL-LEHRER REPORT since July. As a reporter, Fred resear¬ 
ches stories on economics and national affairs. He will 
be very busy because this month McNeil-Lehrer expands 
from 30 to 60 minutes and becomes the only prime time 


one hour, coast-to- 

. Susan Johnson, 

fessor of communi- 
the University of 
from January to Ju- 
was federally cert- 


BAN 

PEOPLE 


coast newscast. 
*80, was a pro¬ 
cations law at 
Texas Law School 
ne. Recently, she 
ified as a crimi¬ 


nal attorney and has been practicing in Greater Houston, 
where she lives.....September's BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine 
carried articles by Ken Jones, *81, on the revival of 
Harlem’s Apollo Theatre; and Frederick Smith , *81, who 
wrote about a San-Prancisco-based family-owned business 
that produces audio cassette tapes on Afro-American his¬ 
torical figures. Marily n Millo y, ’82, of NEWSDAY, in¬ 

terviewed Haitians in Brooklyn and filed a story that 
appeared in her paper Aug. 14 on Haitian immigrants co¬ 
ping with or combating the stigma of being labeled high- 
risk carriers of AIDs.....at the Mount Vernon(N.Y.)DAILY 
ARGUS, Betty Winston Baye, *80, shifted from the housing/ 
urban affairs beat to the political beat and Wayne Dawk¬ 
ins , *80, has left the police beat and moved into Betty's 

forraer slot."COCAINE: A Deadly Blow," is a gripping 

report from Jill Nelson Ricks , *80, in this month's ES¬ 
SENCE Magazine. Clarence Waldron , *’80, wrote an art¬ 

icle for this month’s EBONY Magazine on two black bro¬ 
thers who solved a 34-year mystery and found their white 
mother, who gave them up for adoption in 1948. 
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THIS 13 YOUR LAST CHANCE... 

To sign up for the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Black Journalists. It will 
be held at the Fairmont Hotel in New Orleans Sept. 
7-10. Each day of activities is expected to be dy¬ 
namic. On Sept. 8, the Rev. Jesse Jackson and Geor¬ 
gia state sen. Julian Bond are to debate the issue 
of a black presidential candidate. Chicago’s Harold 
Washington headlines a mayor’s forum on Sept. 9. On 
Sept. 10, author Maya Angelou is the keynote speak¬ 
er for the convention. 

In addition, a dozen workshops are scheduled for 
developing journalism skills(Sheryl Hilliard, *82, 
BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine senior editor, is to help 
lead a workshop called ’’The Thought Provoker: Edi¬ 
torials/Op Ed Page "). NABJ conference registration 
fees are $150 for members, $175 for non-members. For 
information, call the hotel at (800)527-4727 f Texas, 
(800)492-6622. 
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NABJ 1983: 


A CONVENTION TO TUNE 
SKILLS, HONOR GIANTS 


The eighth annual convention of the National Association of 
Black Journalists served up. a bountiful three-day program, al¬ 
most as tempting as the famous cuisine of New Orleans, the host 
city. 

The estimated 400 newspeople who descended on the Crescent 
City from Sept. 8-11 consumed advice on how to perform better 
at their mainstream newspapers or television news stations, or 
to find out how some blacks learned to play the ownership game 
and start their own publications or broadcast stations. 

Delegates also learned how to take advantage of and excel in 
non—traditional beats such as business, television criticism and 
broadcasting to foreign audiences, or to find better ways to 
prepare aspiring minority journalists for the nation's newsrooms. 

The NABJ program .was appealing despite, .several last-minute 
cancellations. 

At the general session, "A Black Candidacy*. . .Are We Ready?", 
Jess,e Jackson was unable to attend to argue the pros of support¬ 
ing a black presidential candidate in 1984. 

Nevertheless, Georgia State Sen. Julian Bond, M. Carl Holman 
of the National Urban Coalition and Eddie Williams of the Joint 
Center for Political. Studies offered compelling arguments during 
the informative debate(SEE SEPARATE STORY INSIDE). 

Chicago Mayor Harold Washington, who was to participate in 
the Ask the Mayors" session, was: forced to . cancel, after he re¬ 
ceived .a death threat. Black mayors Ernest Morial of New Orleans 
and Loretta Glickman of Pasadena , . Calif., discussed the challen¬ 
ges of running ciies in the 1980s. .. . 

' 7-. CONTINUED ON Page 4 
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MEETING THIS MONTH 


...At the home of Betty 
Winston Baye, 4 E. 107th 
St.(Enter through Fifth 
Avenue), New York City, 
Sunday, 0ct. 23 at 3 p.m. 
We are scheduled to meet 
some students currently 
attending the Columbia 
University Graduate Sch¬ 
ool of Journalism, tell 
them about B.A.N. and 
answer their questions. 

We also plan to give a 
progress report on our 
fall subscription drive. 
Please let us know if you 
plan to attend by calling 
(212)410-5271 or (914)- 
668-4410. 


WE NEED YOUR ITEMS 

If you know about a meeting, 
forum, conference, career 
opportunity or news item in 
your town that may be of in¬ 
terest to people who work 
in the news media, please 
let us know so we can pass 
it along. Please send your 
items in care of B.A.N. at 
the address listed on page 8. 
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BROADCAST CONFERENCE 

"Trends, Changes and New 
Directions" is the theme 
of the 10th Annual Con¬ 
ference of the National 
Black Media Coalition. 

The conference is being 
held Oct. 6-9 at the Hy¬ 
att Regency-Capitol Hill 
in Washington, D.C. 

NBMC monitors the tele¬ 
communications industry 
and works to obtain eq¬ 
ual representation of 
blacks and other minor¬ 
ities in the media. 

For more information 
call (202)387-8155. 
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Columnist Earl Caldwell and reporter Dave Hardy of the 
New York DAILY NEWS said last month that black journal¬ 
ists and management at the nation's largest general-cir¬ 
culation newspaper were engaged in a bitter struggle. 

At a meeting of the New York Assocation of Black Jour¬ 
nalists, the newsmen said the paper had resisted settling 
a lawsuit that accused the paper of discrimination in hi¬ 
ring, salaries and promotions of black employees. 

"The DAILY NEWS is playing hardball. They have total 
contempt for us,” said Hardy, who added that he expected 
the case to go to trial. 

According to Hardy, more than half of the DAILY NEWS rea¬ 
dership is non-white, but only 5 percent of the editorial 
staff is black. 

Caldwell, meanwhile quashed rumors that he was fired. His 
three-times weekly column had been missing from the NEWS' 
pages for more than a month. 

"I was not fired, I've been on strike for a month," be¬ 
cause of a salary dispute and the decision to push his 
column from page 4 to the back of the paper. 


1984 NABJ OFFICERS 

Merv Aubespin(Louisville COURIER-JOURNAL), president 
Denise Johnson-Graddick(St. Paul DISPATCH), vice president 
Alexis Yancey(SATELLITE NEWS NETWORK), vice president 
Paula Walker(WFAA—TV, Dallas—Forth Worth), secretary 
Thomas Morgan(The WASHINGTON POST), Treasurer 
Marilynn Bailey(The Oakland TRIBUNE), parliamentarian 
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NABJ (Con * t from pg . 1) 

The spark that powered the con¬ 
vention for three days were the 
newspaper reporters, on-camera 
talent, copy editors, producers, 
editorial writers and free lan¬ 
cers who attended to develop 
new skills and share informat¬ 
ion and experiences. 

With such a large group of ta¬ 
lented people, sessions occa¬ 
sionally got out of hand. 

A business meeting to elect a 
new slate of NABJ officers that 
had been scheduled for 2 \ hours 
stretched into five torturous 
hours as delegates challenged 
each other over bylaws and re¬ 
solutions. Relevant questions 
and suggestions contrasted with 
grandstanding and unnecessary 
nitpicking. 

Order did resurface however, and 
elections were completed. Merv 
Aubespin of the Louisville COUR¬ 
IER-JOURNAL narrowly defeated 
Acel Moore of the Philadelphia 
INQUIRER in the race for presi¬ 
dent. Aubespin replaces Les 
Payne of NEWSDAY, who completed 
a two-year term. 

After the how-to-do-it demons¬ 
trations, debates and question- 
and-answer sessions ended each 
day, attention shifted to two 
giants of the arts. 

Gordon Parks—winner of this 
year's NABJ Lifetime Achievement 
Award for his photography, films, 
directing and writing—told NABJ 


members that being a "first" 
had brought a boatload of pres¬ 
sure. 

"There was pressure at every 
turn," he said. "For the whites, 
I was definitely on trial, and 
to many blacks if I slipped, it 
would mean losing everything for 
everybody else. It was a lonely 
island." 

Parks called on black journalists 
to "push one another up, instead 
of pushing one another down." 

He added that "Our main problem 
has been a lack of self-esteem, 
pride in our heritage and lack 
of solidarity." 

mr 

Parks’ latest film, "Solomon 
Nothrop," will soon air on 
public-television stations 
around the country. 

Maya Angelou, author of sever¬ 
al books, including "I know 
Why the Caged Bird Sings," was 
keynote speaker. She reminded 
NABJ members of their need to 
remember the black aesthetic 
and black love and feeling in 
their writing. She extolled 
the virtues of David Walker's 
appeal and talked about the 
chances he took by sewing his 
diatribe against slavery in¬ 
side the linings of coats he 
tailored for wealthy, white 
Southerners. She called on 
the black journalists to be 
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For the NABJ general session: "A 
Black Candidacy... Are We Ready?" three 
political experts debated the issue 
and tried to provide answers. 

Georgia State Sen. Julian Bond took 
the "no" position, arguing that a bla¬ 
ck candidate in 1984 would guarantee 
Ronald Reagan's re-election. 

Eddie Williams of the Joint Center 
for Political Studies took the "yes" 
position and explained that a black 
candidate had its advantages—in parti¬ 
cular, it would encourage large numbers 
of blacks to get involved in the poli¬ 
tical process. 

M. Carl Holman of the National Urban 
Coalition said proponents and opponents 
should keep up healthy in reaching a 
conclusion. 

Bond argued that a black candidacy 
would not bring black Americans real 
benefits. He referred to a June Gallup 
Poll that claimed that a three-way race 
among the Rev. Jesse Jackson, Walter 
Mondale and Reagan would ensure a Reagan 
victory. The poll predicted that Reagan 
would garner 48 percent of the American 
vote, Mondale 40 percent and Jackson 9 
percent. 

Williams said that running a black de¬ 
mocratic candidate would draw delegates, 
a sizable number of whom could command 
attention at the Democratic National Con¬ 
vention to force the party to take black 
interests seriously. A black candidate 
could also spur voter registration nat¬ 
ionwide . 

If Jackson did run run for president, 
Williams said, he would have to focus on 
the seven Southern states where blacks 
comprise 20 percent or more of the voting 
age population. Jackson would need 20 
of the vote in a congressional district 
to get a delegate. C0NINTUED QN Pacp 
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Jobline WINS-Radio , an all-news station in New York City, 
is looking for anassistant to the promotion mana¬ 
ger. The station seeks someone with strong wri¬ 
ting skills, knowledge of radio research and publicity tech¬ 
niques and familiarity with broadcast buying and planning 
duties. The job also calls for writing broadcast copy, work¬ 
ing with artists on layout and design and coordinating pro¬ 
motion functions. For information contact James Jones at 

WINS, (212)557-2722 . The Charlotte OBSERVER plans to hire 

reporters in the next two months to fill vacancies that occu¬ 
rred in the midst of consolidating staffs of the morning OB¬ 
SERVER with the afternoon Charlotte NEWS, both Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers. Send letters and resumes to Richard A. Oppel, 
editor, The Charlotte OBSERVER, P.0. Box 32188, Charlotte, 

N.C. 28232. ASCENT , a new magazine, is looking for articles 

from free-lance writers. The magazine is particularly inter¬ 
ested non-traditional and unusual articles of interest to black 
people(i.e., the cover story of their first issue is on Black 
Jews in America). Send queries to A. Peter Bailey, senior 
editor, ASCENT, 10 E. 87th St., New York, N.Y. 10028. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 

Name___ . _ _ 

Title___ 

Organ izat ion______ 

Address_____—- 

z >P 

One year of BAN Newsletter is $10. 
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. Cheryl DeVall, '82, is a reporter with the Louisville(Ky.COURIER- 

JOURNAL. A new arrival in that city, Idris Abdul Ghani , *83, is a re¬ 
porter at the Louisville TIMES, the evening newspaper.Contributors 

to this month’s BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine include: Jill Nelson Ricks , 
'80, who wrote about charges from the black community in New York City 
about alleged police brutality; and David J. Dent , ’82, who wrote ab¬ 
out reports of surging black infant mortality rates, particularly ala¬ 
rming since the national infant-mortality rate has declined in recent 

years. Valerie Wilson Wesley , ’82, wrote a column for this month’s 

ESSENCE Magazine called "Parent Wise," and the topic was "How to Com¬ 
bat Sibling Rivalry." .The NABJ convention in New Orleans offered 

an opportunity to catch up with many people: Addie Rimmer , ’78, writes 


the Page One "World Wide" column 
JOURNAL; Douglas C. Lyons , '74, BAN 
in the Atlanta bureau of U.S. 

He is also a NABJ regional di- PEOPLE 
79, is editor-in-chief of the 


for The WALL STREET 
is a correspondent 
NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 
rector; Elise Ward 
Theodore Ward col¬ 


lection; E.R. Shipp , '79, is a reporter with The New York TIMES. 

at the NABJ convention, Betty Winston Baye , ’80, was elected regional 

director for New York, New Jersey and Connecticut.Eastward Bound: 

We hear that Lise Chandler White , ’80, is moving from Dallas to Balti¬ 
more. Marilyn Milloy , ’82, of NEWSDAY, was recently on the trail of 

Jesse Jackson(Sept. 25), the unannounced presidential candidate. 

Fred Johnson's , ’80, first segment for the McNeil-Lehrer News Hour ap¬ 
peared Sept. 30. It was an examination of the Job Training Partnership 
Act, also known as "Son of CETA." The program takes effect Oct. 1 and 
it involves private industry and the use of Federal Block Grants. 
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PIONEER NEWSPAPER; HONORED~ , 


FREEDOM’S JOURNAL, the first black newspaper in the United 
States which was founded iii 18-2-7, was selected as the 1983 
historic site being honored -by the “Society of Pro.fessional. 
Journalists. , i' • 

A ceremony was held at the 1«,w York AMSTERDAM NEWS in '’Harlem 
on Sept. 14. The actual site of .FREEDOM’S JOURNAL was Varick 
Street in lower Manbattau^ •-hpwever the. ceremony was held up¬ 
town because the area of the original ,sit:..e' is marked for ex¬ 
tensive urban renewal. 

John Russwurm and Samuel Cornish launched FREEDOM’S JOURNAL 
156 years ago primaf 11 y . to ' p*erstiacfe' whites tbv abolliBh slavery., 
Twenty years later, Frede rick Do u g 1 a s s t o o k .on "th e s a me- Las k = - 
with his newspaper, The NOR-TB' STAR. . * 
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ALUMNI NOTES... 

CAREER WORKSHOPS 

The Columbia Journalism Al¬ 
umni Program has scheduled 
three career workshops to 
examine opportunities in 
journalism and communications. 
Each meeting will take pla¬ 
ce from 12:30 to 1:30 p.m. 
at Public Relations Aids 
Inc. Seventh Floor, 330 W. 
34th St., New York City. 

The workshops are open to 
Columbia journalism alumni 
and students. 

NOV. 16-— Preparing for and 
Participating in job inter¬ 

views . 

DEC. 14— Career Opportunites 
in Public Relations (Including 
How to Start a Public Relat¬ 
ions Firm). 

JAN. 18-- How to Start a News¬ 
letter or Magazine on a Mini¬ 
mum Budget. 

For information and reserva¬ 
tions, contact the Alumni 
Education Program, 705 Jour¬ 
nalism, Columbia University, 
NYC 10027, (212)280-4150. 


FALL ALUMNI MEETING 

The Press and the First Amen¬ 
dment will be the subject of 
the fall Columbia Journalism 
Alumni meeting. 

The session will be held Fri. 
evening Dec. 2 at the McGraw- 
Hill auditorium, 1221 Avenue 
of the Americas, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 


The BLACK ALUMNI NETWORK 
NEWSLETTER 

Published by alumni from the 
Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism. 

Editors: Wayne J. Dawkins 

Betty Winston Baye 

Production and Design: 

Anne Ashton 

Published Monthly since 

July 1980 

Yearly subscription is $10 
Please contact: 

BAN NEWSLETTER 

P.0. Box 2209 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 
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Anticipated opening for fall 
1984: Assistant or Associate 
Professor, LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, School of Journ¬ 
alism. Salary: Open, to be 
negotiated . 

Duties:Teach undergraduate 
courses, advise students, 
conduct scholarly research. 
Most pressing needs are in 
graphics, advertising and 
news-editorial courses. Qua¬ 
lified candidates may par¬ 
ticipate in the graduate pro¬ 
gram. 

Preferred Qualifications: 
Master's degree required, 
professional experience and 
Ph.D. in mass communication 
preferred. Demonstrated po¬ 
tential for effective teach¬ 
ing and productive research. 

Starting Date: Aug. 22, 1984. 

Deadline: Applications will 
be reviewed beginning Dec. 

15, 1983 and continue until 
the position is filled. 

To Apply: Send a letter ex¬ 
pressing your teaching and 
research interests, resume, 
list of courses taught and 
four references to: 

J • William Click, director 
School of Journalism 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 70803 


About 300 members of the 
OVERSEAS communications industry 
EXCHANGE in the United States and 
Zimbabwe will partici¬ 
pate this month in an exchange and 
exposure program in Harare, Zim¬ 
babwe. The program is to run from 
Nov. 7 - 14. 

The exchange program is sponsored 
by the African-American Institute. 
The institute is based in New York 
City. The Zimbabwe Ministry of In¬ 
formation are among the hosts of 
this event. 

This will be the first phase of the 
communications initiative of the 
AAI in the South African Develop¬ 
ment Coordination Conference coun¬ 
tries. 

Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe have formed a 
regional group to strengthen eco¬ 
nomic self-reliance and coordinate 
common interests in trade and com¬ 
merce, transportation and communi¬ 
cations. 

This month's event will help es¬ 
tablish contacts between African 
and American communications orga¬ 
nizations. 

For information contact Annette 
Hutchins, the African-American 
Institute(212)949-5666. 

— THE NETWORK ( Atlanta) 
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BUDGET UPDATE 


1983 Subscriptions (47) 

= $685.00 

(from 10/82 - 9/83) 


OPERATING EXPENSES * 

= $573.00 

SUBTOTAL 

= $112.00 

1982 Deficit 

= $ 48.00 

BALANCE 

= $ 64.00 


There was enough money in the 
treasury to pay for the Novem¬ 
ber issue. After printing the 


December issue we expect to fi¬ 
nish 1983 with a deficit. 

If your subscription expired 
recently, you should be getting 
a renewal reminder soon. If you 
have found our newsletter valu¬ 
able, please support us. 

B.A.N.'s only financial resou¬ 
rce is member support. 


EXPENSES * 

Monthly newsletter costs include 
printing(about $35)for 200 copies, 
stamps(about $30)and stationery 


NEXT MONTH 

Our year-end issue, full of holiday cheer 
An American visits Africa—His recollections 
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CHOCOLATE SINGLES’ SWEET SUCCESS 


BARBARA MILES is a rising 
star in publishing: In just 
two years she has found 
sweet success with her bi¬ 
monthly magazine, Chocolate 
Singles . The tabloid-style 
publication is aimed at the 
lucrative black singles mar¬ 
ket—the 56.8 percent of 
blacks in the United States 
who are either single, sepa¬ 
rated or divorced. 

Miles, founder, publisher 
and editor-in-chief of Choc ¬ 
olate Singles , recently told 
the New York Association of 
Black Journalists that her 
magazine’s circulation has 
increased 15-fold in two 
years. The initial press run 
was 5,000. Today, the maga¬ 
zine's circulation is "up¬ 
wards of 75,000," and 90 
percent of the circulation 
comes from single-copy sales 
in 32 locations nationwide. 

The early success of Choco ¬ 
late Singles is a testament 
to Miles' business acumen, 
since 97 percent of all new 
publications fail in their 
first year. 

The idea for Chocolate Sin¬ 
gles and its companion tra¬ 
vel and leisure club, FS0 
International, started in 
1980. At the time, Miles, an 
educator, had no publishing 
experience. She knew however, 
that a market existed, and 
did not have to look far to 


see the many single, profes¬ 
sional blacks who were turn¬ 
ed off by the singles bar 
scene and traditional lonely 
heart club functions. 

With more guts than exper¬ 
tise, Miles sought inves¬ 
tors and advertisers. "At 
first we went to black mer¬ 
chants and businessmen," she 
said. Finally, she was able 
to raise what she called a 
modest sum—less than $100,- 
000—to launch the project. 

A core, full-time staff of 
five, including Miles, plus 
a network of free-lance wri¬ 
ters produce a lively and 
interesting magazine with 
wide appeal. 

Chocolate Singles features 
news on happenings in popu¬ 
lar music, movies, theater 
and art galleries, and res¬ 
taurant, travel and beauty 
review columns. The personal 
ads are another popular fea¬ 
ture . 

"We have defined our mission 
as the creation of a two-way 
communications vehicle," 
Miles wrote in an editorial, 
"one in which single people 
can get to know other sin¬ 
gles who are going places 
and doing things." 

For more information about sub¬ 
scriptions, write P.0. Box 333, 
Jamaica, N.Y., 11413, or call: 
(212) 624-6247. 


By BETTY WINSTON BAYE 
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. An opening for associate editor is expected 

JO^finO a t the PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER Sunday Magazine 
after Nov. 1, insiders tell us. Apply to 
David Boldt, editor of the magazine, P.0. Box 8263, 400 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. The INQUIRER also should 
be looking for an education reporter. Contact the city edi¬ 
tor at the same address.JACARANDA Productions is looking 

for television directors, producers, writers, reporters, gra¬ 
phic artists, camera, sound and lighting operators and tape 
editors. This firm is involved in television production and 
training in Africa. It recently hired 21 people to fill a con¬ 
tract in Nigeria. Send resumes to Barbara Lamont, JACARANDA 

Productions, 255 W. 99th St., New York, N.Y. 10025.WLIB- 

AM, a black-owned news station, has an opening for a news 
reporter. Send tape and resume to Mark Riley, WLIB, 801 Se¬ 
cond Ave. , New York, N.Y. 10017.TIME Magazine is looking 

for reporters and writers. Camdidates should have at least 
five years reporting experience. Contact Joe Boyce, TIME, 

233 Peachtree St., N.E., Suite 2205, Atlanta, Ga. 30303, or 

call (404)659-8050.WPCQ-TV is looking for an experienced 

videotape camera operator. Send resumes to Sharon Water, 
human resources, WPCQ-TV, P.0. Box 18665, Charlotte, N.C. 

28218.WKDJ-Radio is looking for a news reporter. Send 

tape and resume to John Glaze, 112 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
38103.WSB-TV, Atlanta, had these openings recently: as¬ 

sistant news director; staff/field reporter; investigative 
reporter; field video grapher/editor. These jobs require 
five years professional experience. Contat WSB-TV, 1601 

W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 30309.KSDK-TV, St. Louis, 

has an opening for a 10 p.m. news producer. Contact Leigh 
Anne Volas, news director, KSDK-TV, 1000 MarketC CON'T ON PG. 
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. Anne Ashton , '80, is enrolled in a nine-month post-graduate pro¬ 


gram for a diploma in magazine publishing at New York University. Anne, 
who is editorial assistant for several publications at the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank of New York, is aiming for true freedom of the press—she’s 

making plans to own one. Robert Fleming , ’81, has been working at 

the New York DAILY NEWS as a general assignment reporter for the last 

three months.POLITICAL POTPOURRI: Frank Dexter Brown , '81, wrote 

this month's cover story for BLACK ENTERPRISE magazine, ’’Jesse Jack¬ 
son’s Push for Power." Last month, Marilyn Milloy . '82, followed the 
presidential candidate on several Northeastern stops and filed stories 
for NEWSDAY. David Dent , '82, did radio reports for SHERIDAN BR0AD- 

into New York. Betty 

BAN 


CASTING when Jackson swung 
Winston Baye , '80, asked 
cians in Westchester Coun- 
of a Jackson candidacy and 
for GANNETT WESTCHESTER- 
Jill Nelson-Ricks , '80, 


PEOPLE 


leading black politi- 
ty for their assessments 
wrote a special report 

ROCKLAND NEWSPAPERS. 

wrote a front-page arti¬ 


cle in the Oct. 25 VILLAGE VOICE on this month's Boston mayoral race— 
"Mel King’s Boston Dream." Sheryl Hilliard , '82, wrote about "The Bus¬ 
iness of Getting Elected" in this month's BLACK ENTERPRISE magazine... 
..By the way, for the second year, Betty is an adjunct journalism in¬ 
structor at Hunter College in New York City ,..... Isaac Fergusson , ’81, 
met the founder of Afro-American Day in New York unexpectedly last 
year. The founder, Conrad Peter, was a passenger in a taxicab Isaac 
was driving. Peter, who died t$is year-ad age 87, was the subject of 
Isaac's October VILLAGE VOICE Article. "T£e Life and Times of Conrad 
Peter—The Odyssey of a Garveyite." j 


J0BLINE (Con't from pg. 6)...St., St. Louis, Mo. 

63101.General assignment reporter openings at 

The Atlanta JOURNAL & CONSTITUTION. Contact Orban 
Harris, personnel department, Atlanta Newspapers, 
72 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303.Gen¬ 

eral assignment reporter openings at WAGA-TV , At¬ 
lanta. Contact Andy Fisher, news director, WAGA 

(CBS) P.0. Box 4207, Atlanta, Ga. 30302.The 

Birmingham, Ala., POST HERALD has reporter and ed¬ 
itor openings. Write to the POST HERALD at 2200 
Fourth Ave. North, Birmingham, Ala. 35202. 
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BLACK 
ALUMNI 
NETWORK 
P.O. BOX 8809 
MT. VERNON, N.Y. 


WE NEED YOUR ITEMS 

If you know about a meeting, 
forum, conference, career 
opportunity or news item in 
your town that may be of in¬ 
terest to people who work 
in the news media, please 
let us know so we can pass 
it along. Please send your 
items in care of B.A.N. 



10850 
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* SEASONS GREETINGS * 


BLACK 

ALUMNI 

NETWORK 


JOHN DAVIS: The 
Uncompromising Editor, 4 

BETTY'S Column, 6 
PEOPLE on the Move, 9 
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James McBride, *80, spent several 
weeks last sunmer visiting the West 
coast of Africa. A former staff 
writer for The BOSTON GLOBE and 
Wilmington NEWS-JOURNAL, he has 
free-lanced for the Philadelphia 
INQUIRER and is currently writing 
a book. He also plays a mean sax¬ 
ophone, which he carried with him 
to the Motherland. 


Greetings. I am back in 
the United States. I made 
it to Africa! It was fan¬ 
tastic; so unbelievable 
and warm I can't describe 
it . 

I had the best time of my 
life in Africa. I was in 
the Ivory Coast, in the 
city of Abidjan, and in a 
little bush village called 
Nzu-Nbo. The people were 
the kindest, warmest I've 
ever met. 

I was in the bush, man! 

Saw a cow get sacrificed 
right before my eyes. Saw 



A PEEK AT AFRICA 


CONTINUED ON PG. 3 


James McBride 
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TV OFFENDER 
CHANGES WAYS 

Thanks to pressure from a bla¬ 
ck media watchdog group and 
letters from blacks across the 
country, the producers of "Just 
Our Luck"(ABC-TV)have agreed 
to makechanges in that dismal 
show about a white weatherman 
and a jive-talking black genie. 

Among the changes:the black 
genie will no longer call the 
white weatherman "master"; 
another black has been added 
to the cast to play a TV-news 
anchor; and black writers have 
been hired to help write future 
screenplays. 

Last August, the Black Anti- 
Defamation Coalition, a Los 
Angeles-based group, launched 
a campaign to keep the show off 
the air. The group urged view¬ 
ers to write or call ABC policy¬ 
makers . 

The coalition was also annoyed 
by another new sitcom, "Webster" 
a chuckler about a recently or¬ 
phaned black boy who is raised 
by white godparents. 

The coalition believed the flip¬ 
pant images from both shows did 
nothing more than reinforce 
negative stereotypes of black 
people. 

— BLACK MEDIA ASSN. 

Charlotte, N.C. 
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AFRICA(Con't from Pg. l)...an African funeral; danced from 9 p.m. 
to the morning hours. Drank palm wine, ate cous-cous and foo-foo, 
banana and just about everything else, including something I be¬ 
lieve was an armadillo. 

I was walking through the bush and a monkey grabbed my arm. 

Africa is like the wild, wild West without the violence. Anything 
goes. Thirsty? There's a man walking past with a cow; call him 
over and bargain for a price of milk. 

Children respect adults. Adults respect and care for the elderly. 
There are no old-folks homes. 

Politics is important to Africans like the NFL is important to 
so many Americans, but with one major difference: In Africa, poli¬ 
tics often means the difference between life and death. 

When I was there, the Ghana and Ivory Coast border was closed. 

Many Ghanaian refugees in the Ivory Coast(many Ghanaians were ex¬ 
pelled from Nigeria when that country was experiencing 
economic problems). 


"IT*S THE WILD, WILD WEST WITHOUT THE VIOLENCE." 


Everyone, at least most that I talked to, loved their 
president(Felix Houphouet-Boigny) . 

The Ivorians are hospitable and warm beyond belief. 

They say stuff like, "There is no bill of hospitality 
here ever." And "My Brother, when you go back to Ameri¬ 
ca, tell all your brothers and sisters that we send 
greetings, and that we said for them to hurry up and 
come back home." 

They love us, y'all. They look toward us as the richest 
and most educated black people in the world. They expect 
us to lead the way for them and their climb toward grow¬ 
th and industrialization. 

The sad part is that we're in outer space, most of us 
black Americans. The Africans are talking land, power 
and freedom for their children of tomorrow, and we're 
talking about "Juicy Fruit" and "Billy Jean is not my lover. 
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By WAYNE J. DAWKINS 


When John Davis was ap¬ 
pointed editor of the New 
York AMSTERDAM NEWS in 
mid-1981, he had hopes of 
revitalizing the struggl¬ 
ing black weekly. 

Davis’ hopes were dashed 
when he was fired in Oct¬ 
ober by the publishers of 
the AMSTERDAM NEWS. "The¬ 
re was a constant strug¬ 
gle to speak plain truth" 
in reporting to New Yor¬ 
k's black community, said 
Davis. "Accommodation: 

That instinct has won con¬ 
trol of the AMSTERDAM NEWS." 

Davis’ dismissal came two 
days after he was handed a 
photo of and article by 
Mayor Edward Koch. In the 
article, Koch defended his 
relationship with the bla¬ 
ck community, which has 
been hostile. Davis was 
told that William Tatum, 
chief executive officer of 
the paper, ordered that the 
article run verbatim. 

Davis obeyed the instru¬ 
ction, but also wrote a 
piece of his own repudi¬ 
ating Koch's article. "I 
understood that I was wri¬ 
ting my resignation," Da¬ 
vis said . 

Tatum's dismissal letter 
said he was laying Davis 
off because lean economic 
times and a six-month 


newspaper strike earlier 
this year required retre¬ 
nchment, Davis said. 

Davis, who wrote editori¬ 
als for the paper had not 
been replaced when this 
newsletter went to press. 
Managing Editor Willie 
Egyir said Tatum now wri¬ 
tes the paper's editorials. 

During a speech last month 
to the New York Association 
of Black Journalists, Davis 
did not limit criticism to 
his former employer. 

"One of the failures of 
black journalists is many 
have succumbed to buf¬ 
foonery, accommodation 
and puffery. Most black 
newspapers are cautious, 
apologetic and less than 
direct about our status." 

He said as inept as the 
AMSTERDAM NEWS management 
was, the newspaper "is 
the best thing we have. I 
can't think of anything 
in New York City where 
black people get a black 
perspective." 

Davis, who received no 
formal journalistic tra- 
ing, urged the audience 
to strive for excellence. 
"There ought to be some¬ 
thing in newspapers, some 
soul that has to be com¬ 
pelling to us...There's 
no progress without stan¬ 
dards . " 
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A PUSH FOR BROADCAST OWNERSHIP 


In what many view as a 
last great hope, dozens 
of minority-owned enter¬ 
prises are bidding for 
the licenses of televi¬ 
sion and radio stations 
in major markets across 
the country. 

Some 150 to 170 indivi¬ 
duals and groups — more 
than half of them mino¬ 
rity — have challenged 
RKO's right to continue 
operating 13 broadcast 
properties in a number of 
large U.S. cities. The 
challenges and bids for 
takeover of RKO proper¬ 
ties result from lengthy 
litigation over the al¬ 
legedly illegal practi¬ 
ces of RKO's owner, Gene¬ 
ral Tire Corp. 

But this move to capture 
a piece of the prime 
broadcast market is thre¬ 
atened by legislation be¬ 
fore Congress that, if 
approved, could knock mi¬ 
norities out of the run¬ 
ning . 

The legislation calls for 
deregulation of the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Com¬ 
mission's license-renewal 
process that broadcast 
owners must undergo every 
five years to ensure that 


they are operating in the 
public interest. 

If the broadcaster fails 
to meet FCC standards for 
such components as progr¬ 
amming and content, and 
is successfully challeng¬ 
ed, the operator's license 
is not renewed. 

"Conceptually, a radio li¬ 
cense is regarded as a 
permit rather than a right," 
explained Cecil Butler of 
East Lake Communications 
Inc. in Chicago. "Airwaves 
belong to the public, so 
when you apply to renew 
your license, the FCC must de¬ 
cide whether you've con¬ 
ducted your business in 
the public interest." 

Early this year, the Sen¬ 
ate approved by an over¬ 
whelming margin legisla¬ 
tion that would deregul¬ 
ate the renewal process, 
and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is due to con¬ 
sider a similar version 
after it reconvenes in 
January. 

If that body approves the 
bill, the so-called com¬ 
parative-renewal process 
would be eliminated and 
operators would be vir- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Many people seem pertur¬ 
bed that black professio¬ 
nals-- journalists, doc¬ 
tors, social workers, 
educators—form organi¬ 
zations separate from 
those in most fields. 

Those most disturbed ab¬ 
out the existence of all¬ 
black organizations often 
say that blacks will ne¬ 
ver move into "the main¬ 
stream" if we continue to 
"segregate" ourselves. 

Those who question the 
need for organizations 
like the Black Alumni 
Network or the National 
Association of Black Jou¬ 

rnalists do not seem to 
realize that despite ga¬ 
ins by "some" blacks, 
America today remains es¬ 
sentially as racist as 
ever . 

And because of the very 
nature of their work, 
black journalists see 
racism in its rawest form 


COMING TOGETHER TO SPUR CHANGE 


By BETTY WINSTON BAYE 


They encounter the unem¬ 
ployed, blue-collar whi¬ 
tes who blame blacks, 
Hispanics or Asians for 
their problems. They of¬ 
ten interview white-col¬ 
lar whites who seem con¬ 
vinced that affirmative 
action exists because 
blacks are "inherently 
inferior." 

Inside their newsrooms, 
many black journalists 
must cope with white edi¬ 
tors who insist that they 
not just be competent, 
but "super." 

In 1983, the media, which 
report on racism in other 
American institutions, 
hardly have clean hands 
themselves. 

Blacks accounted for less 
than 6 percent of the 
news reporters and editors 
at American newspapers 
this year. 

And in 1982, a report on 
"Minorities and Newspapers" 
observed that: 

* The rate of progress in 
integrating newspaper st¬ 
affs has consistently de¬ 
clined during each of the 
past five years. 


* There has never been a Black journalists must 
time when more than two- discuss ways to get more 
fifths of the newspapers black sources quoted in all 
in the nation have had in-tyP es of stories, not just 


tegrated staffs. 

* "Industrywide progress" 
in employing blacks has 
been made "on the backs 
of less than half of all 
daily newspapers." 

* Even when blacks are 
hired at prestigious news 
operations, they must 


those that have a so-called 
"black news angle." We must 
fight to get meaningful 
black stories prominent 
play . 

We must constantly dis¬ 
cuss how we can increase 
our numbers in the in¬ 
dustry—not just in en¬ 
try-level positions, but 


still be prepared to fight. a ^ so jn decision-making 
For example, blacks at the positions. 

New York DAILY NEWS and 
The NEW YORK TIMES charged 
recently that they were 
paid less than their whi¬ 
te counterparts, received 


Black journalists also 
must grapple with the is¬ 
sues of professional sta- 


promotions less frequently ndards> e thics and our 


struggles to remain ob¬ 
jective in the face of 
racism in the news. 


and rarely were given op 
portunities to cover big 
stories . 

The past has shown that 
black journalists have « 
responsibility to orga¬ 
nize, as BAN and NABJ ha¬ 
ve, and conditions dic¬ 
tate the agenda. 

Blacks journalists must co 
me together to discuss why, Our often overlooked 
in light of events in the pioneers like David Wal 
Third 8 World, so few are ker, Frederick Douglass 

assigned to the Middle and John Russworm who 

East, Africa, the Caribbean 
and South America 


Black journalists must 
always talk of ways to 
help young blacks aspi¬ 
ring to become reporters, 
editors, anchorpersons 
.or publishers. 


times when it was illegal 


for blacks to read or 
write, must be honored. 

Black journalists must 
give awards to those amo¬ 
ng us who do outstanding 
stories on black issues, 
stories that often rece¬ 
ive no attention from 
the "majority media." 

Black journalists must 
socialize in an environ¬ 
ment where we can remove 
the masks we often wear 
to hide the rage many of 
us feel. For despite our 
college degrees, our 
proficiency as writers 
and reporters, our awards 
and honors, we still must 
fight for dignity where 
we work. 

There should be little 
doubt that groups like BAN 

and NABJ must thrive and 
grow. For if we are suc¬ 
cessful in achieving our 
ultimate goals of "equa¬ 
lity in media," the entire 
industry will benefit. 


WE NEED YOUR ITEMS 

If you know about a meeting, 
forum, conference, career 
opportunity or news item in 
your town that may be of in¬ 
terest to people who work 
in the news media, please 
let us know so we can pass 
it along. Please send your 
items in care of B.A.N. 
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FCC(Con’t from Pg . 5) 

tually assured FCC renewal 
of their licenses. Mino¬ 
rities seeking to take 
over RKO properties thro¬ 
ugh the comparative-re¬ 
newal process would find 
their only viable option 
closed . 

"This is a very important 
window of opportunity," 

Lee Foley of the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., law firm of 
Moss, McGee & Bellmon said 
of the process and RKO cha¬ 
llenges. And it may be the 
last window of opportunity 
to serve as a vehicle for 
significant minority own¬ 
ership" of stations in ma¬ 
jor markets. 

Outright purchase of a ma¬ 
jor-market station has 
proved prohibitive because 
minorities can rarely raise 
the needed capital, Butler 
maintained, while construc¬ 
tion of new stations has 
all but been ruled out be¬ 
cause few available frequ¬ 
encies remain. 

Butler and several associ¬ 
ates are one of 10 appli¬ 
cants seeking review of 
RKO's license for FM sta¬ 
tion WFYR in Chicago. Near¬ 
ly a half-dozen of those 
applicants are minorities. 
Butler hopes to ultimately 
acquire the station should 
the FCC deny RKO license 
renewal. Foley’s law firm 
represents the interests 
of Magna Media Corp. of 
New York City, which is 
challenging RKO's AM and 
FM radio station WOR. 


Other RKO markets include 
Boston, Washington, D.C., 
Memphis, Tenn. , Los An¬ 
geles, San Francisco, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., and Beth- 
esda, Md. 

James Dowdy of Magna Media 
argues that if black owner¬ 
ship emerges in several of 
the major-market areas, 

"then for the first time 
in history blacks will have 
a significant voice in the 
broadcast industry.. . 11 is 
certain that these stations 
will do a better job of re¬ 
porting, analyzing, inter¬ 
preting and documenting the 
individuals and activities 
of everyone who makes up 
their listening and viewing 
audiences. " 

Should the renewal process 
survive the House vote, 
Foley cautions that license 
challenges will be expen¬ 
sive and time-consuming. 
Applicants will have to 
demonstrate that they have 
the management, business and 
telecommunications exper¬ 
tise to operate broadcast 
stations . 

"If you get past that, 
then my judgment is that 
there are certainly good 
opportunities there" for 
minorities, Foley said. 

"You have topnotch busi¬ 
ness and telecommunications 
people involved." 

"But without comparative 
renewal, the last best hope 
of a boost for minority 
ownership may go down the 
tubes." - 


By JOYCE INGRAM 
& PETER BAILEY 
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SOUTH 



Sheryl Hilliard , *82, was promoted to 
managing editor of BLACK ENTERPRISE 
Magazine last month. She is the first 
woman M.E. in the magazine’s 13-year 
history. Sheryl was senior editor of 
BLACK ENTERPRISE before moving to the 

the next notch on the masthead. 

Laura Msimang , ’83, is with the Leso¬ 

tho Ministry of Information in Broad¬ 
casting. She is co-producer of "The 
World This Morning," an English-lan¬ 
guage radio program featuring news, 
interviews and sports. Geography les¬ 
son: Lesotho's borders are landlocked 
within South Africa. Laura described 
Lesotho as "the country that is being 
throttled to death" under apartheid. 

.CHANGE OF SCENERY: Diann Burns , 

'81, is co-anchor of NEWSCOPE, a syn¬ 
dicated television news show with a 



Diann Burns 


BAN 

PEOPLE 


localized magazine-style format. Diann 
is based in Columbus, Ohio, after mo¬ 
ving from New York City, where she was 
a producer/news writer with INDEPEN¬ 
DENT NETWORK NEWS(WPIX-TV)for more 
than two years. NEWSCOPE appears on 
WCMH-TV in Columbus, an NBC affiliate. 

.THE LOUISVILLE CONNECTION: Howard 

Miller , '81, of The Louisville TIMES 

is a reporter of all trades. He covers 
neighborhoods and other local news, 
does movie reviews and writes a high 
school sports round-up for the TIMES. 
Howard also teaches news writing at 
the University of Louisville. Idris 
Ghani , '83, also of the TIMES, has be¬ 

en sinking his teeth into some big 
stories. He recently interviewed a 
teen-ager charged with murder. There 
was an effort to prosecute the boy as 
an adult, and Idris followed up with 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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a look at how the justice system there 
prosecutes teen-age offenders. During 
the 1983 election, Idris wrote a sto¬ 
ry about the national attention Ken¬ 
tucky's governor-elect, Martha Layne 
Collins, received. Collins will be the 
nation's only woman governor when she 
takes office in January. Cheryl Devall 
'82, is a night general assignment re¬ 
porter for The Louisville COURIER-JO¬ 
URNAL. A big assignment for her last 
month was covering the gala opening of 
the $33.5 million Kentucky Center For 
The Arts in Louisville. Bill Hami¬ 

lton , '80, has been writing about the 
AT&T disvestiture for Kentucky tele¬ 
phone customers. Bill does public re¬ 
lations for South Central Bell. 

Congratulations to Fred Smith , '81, 
and his wife, Mary Beth Harper, of 
Oakland, Calif., the proud parents 
of their first child, Nicholas.... 
James McBride , '80, has the date of 
his life Dec. 11. He will interview 
Miss America, Vanessa Williams,in 
Atlantic City, N.J., for the Phila¬ 
delphia INQUIRER Sunday magazine.. 
... E.R. Shipp , '79, of The NEW YORK 
TIMES, has been promoted to corres¬ 
pondent and is based at the TIMES' 

Chicago bureau.BOOK BEAT: Betty 

Winston Baye , '80, talked with 40 
people at Greenburgh Public Library 
in Westchester last month about her 
recent book, The AFRICANS. "I want¬ 
ed to write a book that you would be 
proud of," Betty told the audience 
of children and adults. The crowd in¬ 
cluded a handful of secondary school 
teachers who have assigned The AFRI¬ 
CANS as required reading. Many enthu- 


C0NTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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I ... There is an opening for an assistant or 

jObline associate editor at BLACK ENTERPRISE 

Magazine. The candidate should have at 
least three years of professional journalism experience 
(writing and editing skills). Editing experience is 
preferred. For information contact Sheryl Hilliard, 

managing editor at (212)889-8220.The UNITED CHURCH 

of CHRIST has an opening for a public relations writer 
and copy editor for their quarterly newsletter. Candi¬ 
date should have some knowledge of the religious scene. 
Salary: $17,500. For information, contact Martha Gotwals, 
United Church of Christ, 105 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10016 (212)683-5656. 


siastic readers of Betty's saga of 
B.A.N. PE0PLE (Con't an Afro-American family's struggle 
From Page 10) for freedom have been teen-agers... 

.. Wayne J. Dawkins , '80, of The Mou¬ 
nt Vernon(N.Y.)DAILY ARGUS, covered 
Benjamin Hooks' visit to that city 
last month to help celebrate the 95th 
anniversary of Grace Baptist Church, 
Mount Vernon's oldest black church 
and the largest black church in West¬ 
chester. Hooks said the NAACP no lo¬ 
nger opposed a black presidential can¬ 
didate since he Rev. Jesse Jackson 
announced. The NAACP does not endorse 
political candidates, but the civil 
rights organization does register vo¬ 
ters. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
Name_ . _ 

Title ____ 


Organ Izat ion____ 

Address__ «_ 

z IP. 

1 One year of BAN Newsletter Is $10. 
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NEXT MONTH: 

The Growing Strength 
of N.A.B.J. 

A Report on the Debate 
of First Amendment Issues, 
Current and Future. 


BLACK 

ALUMNI 

NETWORK 

P.O. BOX 8809 

MT. VBRHOlf. N.Y. 10550 









